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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION 


It Beems to me that the real duty involved in 
my Oxford professorship cannot 1^ completely 
done by giving lectures in Oxford only, but 
that I ought also to give what guidance I may 
to travellers in Italy. 

The following letters are written os 1 would 
write to any of my friends who asked me what 
they ought preferably to study in limited time; 
and I hope they may be found of use if read 
in the places whicli they describe, or before the 
pictures to which they refer. But in the outset 
let me give my readers one piece of practioal 
advice. If you can afford it, "pay your cuatode 
or sacristan well. Tou may think it an ii^nstioe 
to the next comer; but your paying him ill is 
an iiqiistiee to all comers, for the neoessaiy 
lesnlt of your doing so is that he will lode up 
tsr OOfW whatever he can, that he may get ,hfa| 
pem^fee for showing it; and that, thus exactiiy 
4 ensafl tax from everybody, he is thankful Ip 
none, and gets into a anUmi paanon if you Mm 
Ipilf thm a quarter of a minute to look at Jite 
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fil^eot after it is uncovered. And you will tiuat 
fiiid it possible to examine anything property 
under these circumstances. Pay your sacristan 
well, and make friends with him : in nine cases 
mt of ten an Italian is really grateful for the 
money, and more than grateful for human 
^ courtesy ; and will give you some true zeal and 
kindly feeling in return for a franc and a 
pleasant look. How very horrid of him to be 
grateful for money, you think! Well^ I can 
only tell you that I know fifty people who will 
write me letters full of tender sentiment, for 
one who will give me tenpence; and I shall 
be very much obliged to you if you will give 
me tenpence for each of Hiese letters of mine, 
though I have done more work than yon [will 
ever] kuesr of, to make them good ten->peniiy* 
worths to you. 
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MORNINGS IN FLORENCE 


THE FIRST MORNING 

SANTA CBOCE 


1, If there be one artist, more than another, 
whose work it is desirable that yon should exa- 
mine in Florence, supposing that you care for 
oJd art at all, it is Giotto. You can, indeed, also 
see work of his at Asmsi ; but it is not likely you 
will stop there, to any purpose. At Padua there 
is muflli ; but only of one period. At Ilorenoe^ 
whidi is his birthplace, you can see pictures by 
him of eyery date, and every kind. But you had 
■nrdy better see, first, what is of his best time 
and of the best kind. He painted very smaU 


l»d voiy largo— painted from the age of 
lo SKety-^iHonted some subjects oarelesaly 
irtM he hid little interest in— oAers, carefully 


edlh al|^ heart You would surely like« and 
U mmiH eestiinly he wise, to see him first in lue 



itid earnest work,— to see a painting Ig 
of large siae, and wtoagh* 


a 
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his full strength, and of a subject pleasing to him. 
And if it were, also, a subject interesting to you 
yourself, — ^better still. 

2. Now, if indeed you are interested in old art, 
you cannot but know the power of the thirteenth 
century. You know that the character of it was 
concentrated in, and to the full expressed by, its 
best king, St. Louis. You know St. Louis was a 
Franciscan ; and that the Franciscans, for whom 
Giotto was continually painting under Dante's 
advice, were prouder of him than of any other of 
their royal brethren or sisters. If Giotto ever 
would imagine anybody with care and delight, it 
would be St. Louis, if it chanced that anywhere 
he had St. Louis to paint. 

Also, you know that he was appointed to buDd 
the Campanile of the Duomo, because he was then 
the best master of sculpture, paintiilg^ imd archi- 
tecture in Florence, and supposed business 

to be without superior in the Woni^^^t.And that 
this commission was given hini Utte in life, (of 
course he could not have designed the Campanile 
when he was a boy ;) so therefore, If you find any 
of his figures niched under pure eampanile ard^ 
teoture, and the architecture his hand, ytm 

• “Onm in uuiverso orUe non rcperirl dioatur qnngnm^ 
siiSteiMitlor aii in bis et aliis naltU aitibiis augitlre 
BondnnU de moi«ntUpictorB,et sodpiendmait in wdal 

wgans siagiiker.• **Hl>awM of bis sfiiwIiiaaaBt, qaoM Iw 
Seed UbAhv. wiL IL, ^ M7.) 
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know, withoat other evidence, that the painting 
must be of his strongest time. 

So if one wanted to find anything of his to 
begin with, specially, and could choose what it 
should be, one would say, “A fresco, life size, 
with campanile architecture behind it, painted 
in an important place : and if one might choose 
one’s subject, perhaps the most interesting saint 
of all saints — for Inm to do for us — would be 
St. Louis.” 

3. Wait then for an entirely bright morning ; 
rise with the sun, and go to Santa Croce, 
with a good opera-glass in your pocket, with 
which you shall for once, at any rate, see an 
* opus * ; and, if you have time, several opera. 
Walk straight to the chapel on the light of the 
choir (* k ’ in your Murray’s G uide). When you 
first get into it, you will see nothing but a 
modem window of glaring glass, with a red-hot 
cardinal in one pane — which piece of modem 
manufacture takes away at least seven-eighths 
of the light (little enough before) by which 
you might have seen what is worth sight. 
Wait patiently till you get used to the gloom. 
Then, guarding your eyes from the accursed 
asodem window as best you may, take your 
Cfpera-glaBa, and look to the right, at the 
uppemoet of the two figures beside it. It is 
Gbk liouis, under campanile arohitectme, pointed 
by—Giotto? or the last FlorentiDe painter wiw 
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wanted a job^^ver Giotto? That is the first 
question you have to determine; as you will 
have henceforward, in every case in which you 
look at a fresco. 

Sometimes there will be no question at all. 
These two gi’ey frescos at the bottom of the 
walls on your right and left, for instance, have ^ 
been entirely got up for your better satisfaction, 
in the last year or two — over Giotto’s half-effaced 
lines. But that St. Louis ? Ke-painted or not, 
it is a lovely thing, — there can be no question 
about that ; and we must look at it, after some 
preliminary knowledge gained, not inattentively. 

4. Your Murray’s Guide tells you that this 
ohapel of the Bardi della Liberty, in which you 
stand, is covered with frescos by Giotto; that 
they were whitewashed, and only laid bare in 
1853; that they were painted between 1296 
and 1304; that they represent scenes in 
life of St. Francis; and that on eadi side of 
the window are paintingB of St. Louis of 
Toulouse, St. Louis, king of France, St. 
Elisabeth of Hungary, and St Claire, — ^‘all 
mQoh restored and repainted." Under sneli 
reoominendation, the frescos are not likely to be 
mnoh sought after ; and accordingly, as I was alt 
work in the chapel this morning, Snnday^ Ml 
Beplember, 1874, two nice-looki^ EpgKsbMOi 
ante guard of their valet do plaoa^ passed Urn 
ffapel wilhoiit so iBneh as 
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Ton will periiAps stay a little longer in it with 
me, good reader, and find ont gradually where 
you are. Namely, in the most interesting 
and perfect little Gothic chapel in all Italy— so 
far as I know or can hear. There is no other 
of the great time which has all its frescos in 
their place. The Arena, though far larger, is 
of earlier date — not pure Gothic, nor show- 
ing Giotto’s full force, l^he lower chapel at 
Assisi is not Gothic at all, and is still only 
of Giotto’s middle time. You have here, de- 
veloped Gothic, with Giotto in his consummate 
strength, and nothing lost, in form, of the com- 
plete design. 

By restoration — ^judicious restoration, as Mr. 
Murray usually calls it — ^there is no saying how 
much you have lost. Putting the question of 
restoration out of your mind, however, for a 
while, think where you are, and what you have 
got to look at. 

5. Tou are in the chapel next the high altar 
of the great Franciscan church of Florence. 
A few hundred yards west of you, within ten 
mimites’ walk, is the Baptistery of Florence. 
And five minutes’ walk west of that, is tiie 
great Dominican church of Florence, Santa Maria 
MoveUa. 

Get this little hit of geography, and architeo* 
taial &ot| wM into your mind. Hiere b the 
Vltle o et igop Bqptbteiy ki the middla; here, tea 
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mintLtes’ walk east of it, the Fraticiscan chnrch 
of Holy Cross ; there, five minutes’ walk west of 
it, the Dominican church of 8t. Mary. 

Now, that little octagon Baptistery stood where 
it now stands (and was finished, though the roof 
has been altered since) in the eighth century. It 
is the central building of Etrurian Christianity, 
—of European Christianity. 

From the day it was finished, Christianity' went 
on doing her best, in Etruria and elsewhere, for 
four hundred years, — and her best seemed to have 
come to very little, — when there rose up two 
men who vowed to Cod it should come to more. 
And they made it come to more, forthwith ; of 
which the immediate sign in Florence was that 
she resolved to have a fine new cross-shaped 
cathedral instead of her cpiaint old little octagon 
one; and a tower beside it that should beat 
Babel : — which two buildings you have also 
within sight, 

6. But your business is not at present with 
them ; but with tliesetwo earlier churches of Holy 
('rose and St, Mary. The two men who were the 
effectual builders of these were the two great re- 
lip^ous Bowers and Keformers of the thirteenth 
century ; — St. Prancis, who taught Cluistian men 
how they should behave, and St. Domimo, who 
taught Christian men what they should think. 
In brief, one the Apostle of Works ; the other of 
Vkith. Each sent hh little company of diaci]dai 
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to teach and preach in Florence : St. Franda in 
1212 ; St. Dominic in 1220. 

The little companies were settled — one, ten 
minutes’ walk east of the old Baptistery; the 
other, five minutes’ walk west of it. And after 
they had stayed quietly in such lodgings as were 
given them, preaching and teaching through 
most of the century; and had got Florence, as 
it were, heated through, she burst out into 
Christian poetiy and architecture, of which you 
have heard mucli talk : — ^Inirst into bloom of 
Arnolfo, Giotto, Dante, Orcagna, and the like 
persons, whose works you profess to have come 
to Florence that you may see and understand. 

Florence then, thus heated through, first helped 
her teachers to build finer churches. The 
Dominicans, or White Friars, the Teachers of 
Faith, began their churcli of St. Mary’s in 1279. 
The Franciscans, or Black Friars, the Teachers 
of Works, laid the first stone of this church of 
the Holy Cross in 1294. And the whole city 
laid the foundations of its new cathedral in 1298. 
The Dominicans designed their own building ; 
but for tlie Franciscans and the town worked the 
first great master of Gothic art, Aimolfo; with 
Giotto at his side, and Dante looking on, and 
whispering sometimes a word to both. 

7. And here you stand beside the high altar of 
the FriiicuoaiiB’ church, under a vault of Arnolfo’s 
hnildiMg, at least some of Giotto’s colour on 
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it Ittill fresh ; and in front of yon, over the tittle 
altar, is a reportedly anthentic portrait of Bt. 
Francis, taken from life by Giotto’s master. Yet 
1 6an hardly blame my two English friends for 
never looking in. Except in the early morning 
light, not one touch of all this art can be seen. 
And in any light, unless you understand the 
relations of Giotto to St. Francis, and of St. 
Francis to humanity, it will be of little interest. 

Observe, then, the special character of Giotto 
among the great painters of Italy is his being a 
practical person. Whatever other men dreamed 
of, he did. He could work in mosaic ; he could 
work in marble; he could paint; and he could 
build; and all thoroughly: a man of supreme 
faculty, supreme common sense. Accordingly, he 
ranges himself at once among the disciples of the 
Apostle of Works, and spends most of his time in 
the same apostlesliip. 

Now the gospel of Works, according to Bt. 
Francis, lay in three things. You must work 
without money, and be poor. You must work 
without pleasure, and be chaste. You must work 
aoooidiug to orders, and be obedient. 

Those are Bt. Francis’s three Artioles of Italian 
opera. By whicli grew the many pretty tMags 
you have come to see here. 

8. And now if you will take your opeva^glMB 
and look up to the roof above Amdfe'i kinldiiig, 
you wUl see it b a pretly Gotliieoma 
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qojirterBy each with a drcttlar medallian, painted 
by Giotto. That over the altar has the picture 
of St. Francis himself. The three others, of his 
Commanding Angels. In front of him, over the 
entrance arch. Poverty. On his right hand, 
Obedience. On his left. Chastity. 

Poverty, in a red patched dress, with grey 
wings, and a sqnare nimbns of glory above her 
head, is flying from a black hound, whose head 
is seen at the comer of the medallion. 

Chastity, veiled, is imprisoned in a tower, 
while angels watch her. 

Obedience bears a yoke on her shoulders, and 
lays her hand on a book. 

Now, this same quatrefoil, of St. Francis and 
his three Commanding Angels, was also painted, 
but much more elaborately, by Giotto, on the 
cross vault of the lower church of Assisi, and it 
is a question of interest which of the two roofs 
was painted first. 

Tour Murray's Guide tells you the frescos in 
this chapel were painted between 1296 and 1304. 
But as they represent, among other personages, 
St. Louis of Toulouse, who was not canonized till 
1317, that statement is not altogether tenable. 
Alao, as the first stone of the church was only laid 
in 1204» when Giotto was a youth of ei^teen, it 
ia little lilcelj that either it would have been ready 
to ba paint^ or he ready with his sdheMie of 
praotiaai dmailgr* two yean later. 
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Faaiher, Arnolfo, the builder of the main body 
of the church, died in 1310. And as St. Louis of 
Toulouse was not a saint till seven years after- 
wards, and the frescos therefore beside the window 
not painted in Arnolfo’s day, it becomes another 
question wliether Arnolfo left the chapels or the 
church at all, in their present form. 

9. On which point — now that I have shown you 
where Giotto’s St. Louis is — I will ask you to 
think a while, until ^ou are interested ; and 
then I will try to satisfy your curiosity. There- 
fore, please leav e tlie httle chapel for the moment, 
and walk down the nave, till you come to two 
sepulchral slabs n(‘ar the west end. and then look 
about you and see wliat sort of a church Santa 
Croce is. 

Without looking about ^ou at all, you may 
find, in your Murray, the useful information that 
it is a church which “ consists of a very wide nave 
and lateral aisles, separated by seven fine pointed 
arches.” And as you will be — under ordinary 
conditions of tourist hurry — glad to learn bo 
much, uHilmii looking, it is little likely to occur 
to you that this nave and two rich aisles required 
also, for your ciuiqilete present comfort, waUa at 
both ends, and a roof on the top. It is juBt 
pcBsible, indeed, you may have been strook, on 
entering, by the ooriouB disposition of painted 
glass at the east end ; — more remotely poadble 
tiiat, iir retoniiug down the nave» yon siiy tfak 
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moment have noticed the extremely email circular 
window at the west end ; but the chances are a 
thousand to one that, after being pulled from tomb 
to tomb round the aisles and chapels, you should 
take HO extraordinary an additional amount of 
pains as to look u]> at the roof, — unless you do 
it now, quietly. It will have had its effect upon 
you, even if you don’t, without your knowledge. 
You will return home with a general impres- 
sion that Santa Croce is, somehow, the ugliest 
Gothic church yon ever were in. Well — that is 
really so ; and now, will you take tlie pains to 
see why ? 

10. ’J'liere are two features, on wliich, more 
than on any others, the grace and delight of a fine 
Gothic building depends ; one is the springing of 
its vaultings, the other the proportion and fantasy 
of its traceiies. Thu church of Santa Croce has 
no vaultings at all, but the roof of a farm-house 
bam. And its windows are all of the same 
pattern, — ^the exceedingly prosaic one of two 
pointed arches, with a round hole above, between 
them. 

And to make the simplicity of the roof more 
oonspicuons, the aisles are successive sheds, built 
at every arch. In the amles of the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, the unbroken flat roof leaves the eye free 
to look to the traceries ; but here, a suooessioii of 
up-and-down slopiiig beam and lath gives the 
inipreaaian of a Hue of stabling rather than a 
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(jamiHik aisle. And lastly, while, in fine Gothic 
hnuldingB, the entire perspective concludes itself 
gloriously in the high and distant apse, here the 
nave is cut across sharply by a line of ten chapels, 
the apse being only a tall recess in the midst of 
them, so that, strictly speaking, the church is not 
of the form of a cross, but of a letter T. 

Can this clumsy and ungraceful arrangement 
be indeed the design of the renowned Arnolfo ? 

Yes, this is purest Arnolfo-Gothic ; not beau- 
tiful by any means ; but deserving, nevertheless, 
our though tfullest examination. We will trace its 
complete character another day : just now we are 
only concerned with this pre-Christian form of the 
letter T, insisted upon in the lines of chapels. 

11. Respecting which you are to observe, that 
the first Christian churches in the catacombs took 
the form of a blunt cross naturally; a square 
chamber having a vaulted recess on each side; 
then the Byzantine churches were structurally 
built in the form of an equal cross; while the 
heraldic and other ornamental equal-armed crosses 
are partly signs of glory and victory, partly of 
light, and divine spiritual presence.* 

But the Franciscans and Dominicans saw in 
theeroes no sign of triumph, but of trial.t The 

8aa, on thU subject genersUj, Mr. R. St. J. 

t llMMmolifeuteMltlM foraayHglitsMs^^ 
CWedMi bbwub^dia cl pliu a a or mm I mm to hew MMay 
ell«r waits the ohoim of ilw torn of flw baaUha Mcyhe 
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wounds of their Master were t)0 be their in* 
heritance. So their first aim was to make what 
likeness to the cross their church might present, 
distinctly that of the actual instrument of death. 


ocoasionallj attributed, or by what other commuxiities it may 
be made. Symbolism, for instance, has most power with the 
Franciscans, and convenience for preaching with the Domini- 
cans ; but in all cases, and in all places, the transition from 
the close tribune to the brightly -lighted apse, indicates the 
change in Christian feeling between regarding a church as a 
place for public judgment or teaching, or a place for private 
prayer and congregational praise. The following passage 
from the Dean of Westminster’s perfect history of his Abbey 
ought to be read also in the Florentine church The nearest 
approach to Westminster Abbey in this aspect is the church 
of Santa Croce at Florence. There, as here, the present 
destination of the building was no part of the original design, 
but was the result of various converging causea As the 
church of one of the two great preaching orders, it had a nave 
large beyond aU proportion to its choir. That order being 
the Franciscan, bound by vows of poverty, the simplicity of 
the worship preserved the whole space clear from any ad- 
ventitiooB ornaments. The popularity of the Franciscans, 
espeoiaUy in a convent haUowed by a visit from St. Flranois 
himsdf, drew to it not only the chief civic festivals, but also 
the numerous families who gave alms to the friars, and whose 
oonnezioB with their church was, for this reason, in tnm 
enoonraged by them. In those graves, piled with standards 
and aohietfements of the noble families of Floienoe, wera 
moessirely interred—not because of their eminenos^ bqt as 
ibmabers or friends of those families — some of the mostfilii^ 
trioia peisnmsgaB of the Hfteentb century. Urns it mam tb 
as if by accident, that in the vault of the Bnonsrotti was 
laldl MMiSal Angelo ; in the vault of the Vivisni the pcaospAsr 
alsaaaf Ibslr boose, Galileo. From those two hmisls the 
tftiMb gwiditllly bsMM the raoognlsed sfarina at ItaOsa 
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And they did this most effectually by using the 
fbm of the letter T, that of the Furca or Gibbet, 
— not the sign of peace. 

Also, their churches were meant for use ; not 
show, nor self-glorification, nor town-glorification. 
They wanted places for preaching, prayer, sacri- 
fice, burial ; and liad no intention of showing how 
high they could build towers, or how widely they 
could arch vaults. Strong walls, and the roof 
of a bam, — these your Franciscan asks of his 
Arnolfo. These Arnolfo gives, — thoroughly and 
wisely built ; the successions of gable roof being a 
new device for strength, much praised in its day. 

12. This stem humour did not last long. Arnolfo 
himself had other notions ; much more Cimabue 
and Giotto; most of all. Nature and Heaven. 
Something else hdwl to be taught about Christ 
than that He was wounded to death. Neverthe- 
less, look how grand this stern form would be, 
restored to its simplicity. It is not the old church 
which is in itself unimpressive. It is the old 
church defaced by Vasari, by Michael Angelo, and 
by modem Florence. See tliose huge tombs on 
your right hand and left, at the sides of the mdes, 
with their alternate gable and round tops, and 
their paltriest of all possible sculpture, tiying to 
be grand by bigness, and ]uithetio hf expense. 
^Ibarthem all down in your imagination ; fancy 
tlM^ vast hall with its massive pillars, — not painted 
calcniiel-]^! oolour, as now, but of their Mlive 
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stone, with the roiigh, true wood for roof,— and a 
people praying beneath them, strong in abiding, 
and pure in life, as their rocks and olive forests. 
That was Arnolfo’s Santa Croce. Nor did his 
work remain long without grace. 

That very line of chapels in which we found 
our St. Louis, shows signs of change in temper. 
TTtey have no pent-house roofs, but true Gothic 
vaults: our four-square code of Franciscan Law 
coloured on one of them. 

It is probable, then, that these chapels may be 
later than the rest— even in their stonework. In 
their decoration, they are so, assuredly ; belonging 
already to the time when the story of St. Francis 
was becoming a passionate tradition, told and 
painted everywhere with delight. 

And that high recess, taking the place of apse, 
in the centre, — see how noble it is in the coloured 
shade surrounding and joining the glow of its 
windows, though their form be so simple. Tou 
aie not to be amused here by mere patterns 
in balanced stone, as a French or English archi- 
tect would amuse you, says Arnolfo. Yon are 
to read and think, under these severe walls of 
iniBe; immortal hands will write upon them.** 
We will go back, therefore, into this line of 
mannsciipt chapels presently; but first, look at 
the two eepulchral slabs by which you are stand* 
ingL nut farther of the two from the west end 
is cue of the most beautiful pieces of fotutoetttih 
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oantnry Bcnlptnre in this world : and it eontaans 
fidxnple elements of excellence, by your under- 
gfcanding of which yon may te&t your power of 
understanding the more difficult ones you will 
have to deal with piesently 

13. It represents an old man, in the high deeply- 
folded cap worn by scholars and gentlemen in 
Florence from 1300 to 1500, lying dead, with a 
book on his breast, over which his hands are 
folded. At liis feet is this inscription : “ Tem- 
poribus hie suis phylosophye atq medicine culmen 
fnit Galileus de Galileis olim Bonajutis qui etiam 
summo in magistratu miro quodam modo rem- 
publicam dilexit, cujus sancte memorie bene aete 
vite pie benedictus filius hunc tumulum patri sibi 
Buisq. posteris edidit.'* 

Mr. Murray tells you that the effigies ** in low 
relief ” (alas, yes, low enough now — ^wom mostly 
into fiat stones, with a trace only of the deeper 
lines left, but originally in very lx>ld relief,) wiA 
which the fioor of Santa Grooe is inlaid, of whidi 
this which you stand is characteristio, sr^ 
** interesting from the costume,’* but that, ** eacoept 
in the case of John Ketteriok, Bishop of ^ 
David's, few of the other names have any intaMl 
heyond the walls of Florence.” As, lK»wevei^» 
yon are at present within the walls of tlorenae^ 
yen may perhaps oondeeoend to tiha aoiBa im* 
taieat jn this amwitinr or relstioii of the 
lAam norenoe indeed left to be eitBena% 
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mteresting, and wotdd not allow within her 
walls.* 

I am not sure if I rightly place or construe 
the phrase in the above inscription, ‘‘cujus sancte 
memorie bene acte ” ; but, in main purport, the 
legend runs thus : * This Galileo of the Galilei 
was, in his times, the head of philosophy and medi- 
cine ; who also in the highest magistracy loved 
the republic marvellously ; whose son, blessed in 
inheritance ol his holy memory and well-passed 
and pious life, appointed this tomb tor his father, 
for himself, and tor his posterit}.’* 

There is no date ; but the slab immediately 
behind it, near the western door, is of the same 
style, but of later and inferior work, and bears 
date — forget now ot what early year in the 
fifteenth century. 

But Florence was still in her pride ; and yon 
may observe, in this epitaph, on what it was based. 
That her philosophy was studied together mtk 
umfid arts, and as a part of them ; that the 
masters* in these became naturally the masters 
in pnblio affairs ; that in such magistracy, tiiey 
loved the State, and neither cringed to it nor 
robbed it ; that the sons honoured their fathers, 
and reoeiTed tlieir fathers’ honour as the miost 
Hftssed inheritance. Bemember tlie phrase vite 

* ^Ssveii j«sr« a pritoner at the dtj gate, 

Let la Imt la Ui gimve-elothef.*' 

B 
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pie beneffictnB to be compared witb the 

**iios neqtdores” of the declining days of all 
0tato8,-**<^efly now in Florence, France, and 
Bngland. 

14 Thus much for the local interest of name. 
Next for the universal interest of the art of this 
toinb. 

It is the crowning virtue of all great art that, 
however little is left of it by the injuries of 
time, that little will be lovely. As long as you 
can see anything, you can see — almost all ; — so 
much the hand of the master will suggest of his 
soul 

And here you are well quit, for once, of re- 
storation. No one cares for this sculpture ; and 
if Florence would only thus put all her old sculp- 
ture and painting under her feet, and simply use 
them for gravestones and oilcloth, she would be 
more merciful to them than she is now. Here, at 
least, what little is left is true. 

And, if you look long, you will find it is 
so little. That worn face is stil} a perfect pos* 
trait of the old man, though like one strook.ont 
at a venture, with a few rough toudias of a 
master’s chiseL And that falling drapery of his 
ospis, in its few lines, faultless, and subtle beyond 
description. 

And now, here is a simple but most useful tsik 
of your ospscity for understanding Fhmwdfae 
aAriptm or psintbg. If you can see tbofe Ihi 
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HtieB of cap are bolih right, and lovely ; that 
the choice of the folds is ezqnisite in its orna- 
mental relations of line ; and that the softness and 
ea|(e of them is complete, — ^though only sketched 
with a few dark touches, — then you can under- 
stand Giotto’s drawing, and Botticelli’s ; — Dona- 
tello’s carving, and Luca’s. But if you see 
nothing in this sculpture, you will see nothing in 
theirs, of theirs. Where they choose to imitate 
flesh, or silk, of' to play any vulgar modem trick 
with marble — (and they often do) — whatever, in 
a word, is French, or American, or Cockney, 
in their work, you can |^e ; but what is Floren- 
tine, and for ever great — unless you can see also 
the beauty of this old man in his citizen’s cap, 
— ^you will see never. 

16. There is more in this sculpture, however, 
than its simple portraiture and noble drapery. 
The old man lies on a piece of embroidered carpet ; 
and, protected by the higher relief, many of the 
finer lines of this ore almost uninjured ; in par** 
tkmlar, its exquisitely wrought fringe and tassels 
are nearly perfect. And if you will kneel down 
and look long at the tassels of the cushion nndar 
the head, and the way they fill the angles of 
the atone, you will — or may — know, frmn this 
example alone, what noble decorative scnlptim 
lii and was, and must be, from the days of eariiest 
lOniaoe to those of latest Italy. 

^Xnpirilely scn^tared fripge ! ’ and yon hm 
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just been abusing sculptors who play i;ricks with 
marble ! Yes, and you cannot find a better 
example, in all the museums of Europe, of the 
work of a man who does not play tricks with it 
— than this tomb. Try to understand the differ- 
once : it is a point of quite cardinal importance 
to all your future study of sculpture. 

I told you. observe, that the old Galileo was 
lying on a piece of embroidered carpet. I don’t 
think, if I had not told }/ou, that you would have 
found it out for yourself. It is not so like a 
carpet as all that comes to. 

But had it been a nuMiern trick-sculpture, the 
moment you came to the tomb you would have 
said, “ Dear me ^ how wonderfully that carpet is 
done, — it doesn’t look like stone in the least, — 
one longs to take it up and beat it, to get the 
dust off.’’ 

Now whenever yon feel inclined to sx^ak so of a 
BCnlptured drapery, be assured, without more ado, 
the sculpture is base, and bad. You will merely 
waste your time and corrupt your taste by looking 
at it. Nothing ih so easy as to imitate dupery in 
marble. You may ca.st a piece any day ; and vbttb 
it vrith such subtlety that the marble shali be an 
absohite image of the folds. But that is not 
acnlptuTe. That is mechanical manufacture. 

No great sculptor, from the beginning art 
to the end of it, has ever carved, or ever H 
deoeptive drapery, «Ue has neither thee nor will 
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to do it. * His mason's lad may do that, if he 
likes. A man who can carve a limb or a face 
never finishes inferior parts, but either with a 
hasty and scornful chisel, or with such grave and 
strict selection of their lines as you knov^ at once 
to be imaginative, not imitative. 

16. But if, as ill this case, he wants to oppose 
the simplicity of his central subject with a rich 
background, — a labyrinth of ornamental lines to 
relieve the severity of expressive ones, — ^he will 
carve you a carpet, or a tree, or a rose thicket, 
with their fringes and leaves and thorns, elabo- 
rated as richly as natural ones; but always for 
the sake of the ornamental form, never of the 
imitation ; yet, seizing the natural character in 
the lines he gives, with twenty times the precision 
and clearness of sight that the mere imitator 
ha& Examine the tassels of the cushion, and the 
way they blend with the fringe, thoroughly ; you 
cannot possibly see finer ornamental sculpture. 
Then, look at the same tassels in the same place 
of the slab next the w'est end of the church, and 
you will see a scholar’s rude imitation of a master's 
hand, though in a fine scIkk^I. (Notice, however, 
the folds of the drai>er)' at the fe«*t of this figure : 
they are cut so as to show the hem of th^ robe 
within as well as without, and ore fine.) Then, as 
you go back to Giotto’s chapel, keep to the left» and 
jaig beyond the north door in the aisle istheinochp 
oriebn^ tomb of C. Hanmpplni, by Deriderio 
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of Settignano. It is very fine of its l^d; but 
there the drapery is chiefly done to cheat yoii, and 
chased delicately to show how finely the sculptor 
could chisel it. It is wholly vulgar and mean in 
cast of fold. Under your feet, as you look at 
it, you will tread another tomb of the fine time, 
wliich, looking last at, you will recognize the dif- 
ference between false and true ait, as far as there 
is capacity in yon at present to do so. And if 
you really and honestly like the low-lying stones, 
and see more beauty in them, you have also the 
power of enjoying Giotto, into whose chapel we 
will retuni to-morrow ; — not to-day, for the light 
must have left it by this time ; and now that 
you liave been looking at these sculptures on the 
floor, you had better traverse nave and aisle across 
and across, and get '^ome idea of that sacred field 
of stone. In tlie north transept you will find a 
beautiful knight, the finest in chiselling of all 
these tombs, except one by the same hand in 
the Bouth aisle just where it enters the south 
transept. Examine the lines of the Gothic nidieB 
trsoed above them ; and what is left of arabesque 
on their armtuir. 'i'hey are far more beaalilB] 
and tender in chivalric conception than DonateUo*ii 
St. George, which is merely a jnece of vigofOioM 
nataralism founded on these older tombs. 
will drive in the evening to the CSiaitmisa m Vid 
d^fima, you may see there an nnugiirid 
slsabh a slab-tomb by Do n atel lo Idmaslls fWf 
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beaatifiil ; but not bo perf^ as the earlier ones 
on which it is founded. And you may eee some 
fading light and shade of monastic life, among 
which if you stay till the fireflies come out in the 
twilight, and thus get to sleep when you come 
home, you will be better prepared for to-morrow 
morning’s walk — if you will take another with 
me— than if you go to a party, to talk sentiment 
about Italy, and hear the last news from London 
and New York. 



THE SECOND MORNING 


THE GOLDEN GATE 

17. To-day, as eaily as you please, and at all 
events before doing anything else, let us go to 
Giotto's own parish-church, Santa Maria Novella. 
If, walking from the Strozzi Palace, you look on 
your right for the ‘ Way of the Beautiful Ladies,’ 
it will take you quickly there 

Do not let anything m the way of acquaintance, 
sacristan, or chance sight, stop you in doing what 
I tell you Walk straight up the church, into 
the apse of it ; — (you may let } our eyes rest, as 
you walk, on the glow of its glass, only mind the 
step, half-way ,) — and lift the curtain ; and go 
in behind the grand marble altar, giving anybody 
who follows you an}i)hing they want, to holdthdbr 
tongues, or go away 

You know, most probably, already, that the 
frescos on each side of }ou are Ghirlandi}o*s. 
You liave been told they are \eiy fine, and if yoo 
know anything of ])aiutiug, you know the 
trails in them are se. Neverthelen, somehoVi 
jnw don’t really eiijoy these freaooa, nor miM* 
here, do you S' 
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reaaon of which is, that if you are a nice 
person, they are not nice enough for you; and 
if a vulgar person, not vulgar enough. But, if 
you are a nice person, I want you to look care- 
fully, to-day, at the two lowest, next the windows, 
for a few minutes, that you may better feel the 
art you are really to study, by its contrast with 
these 

On your left hand is represented the birth of 
the Virgin. On your right, her meeting with 
Elizabeth. 

18. You can’t easily see better pieces — (nowhere 
more pompous pieces) — of flat goldsmith’s work. 
Ghirlandajo was to the end of his life a mere 
goldsmith, with a gift of portraiture. And here 
he has done his best, and has put a long wall 
in wonderful perspective, and the whole city of 
Florence behind Elizabeth’s house in the hill- 
QOuntiy ; and a splendid bas-rehef, in the style of 
Luca della Itobbia, in 8t Anne’s bedroom ; and 
he has carved all the pilasters, and embroidered 
all tile dresses, and flounshed and trumpeted into 
every comer; and it is all done, within just a 
pointk as well as it can be done ; and quite as wdl 
as Gfaiilaadajo could do it. Hut the poiiit in 
which it misses being as well as it can be 
dons^ is the vital point And it is all simply-^ 
g»ed lor nottdiig. 

.SiliiQitoyoinelf from the goldsmith’s ruMUk 
of il^ latt at the Salutatioiiu Ypu ‘wW 
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Aagr» pi»4iapB, at first, ‘What grand and gran^l 
figures 1 ’ Are yon snre they are graceful ? Imk 
again, and you will see their draperies hang from 
them exactly as they would from two olothes- 
pegB« Now, fine drapery, really well drawn, as 
il hangs from a clothes-peg, is always rather 
impressive, especially if it be disposed in large 
breadths and deep folds; but that is the only 
grace of their figures. 

Secondly. Look at the Madonna, carefully. 
You will find she is not the least meek-— only 
stupid, — as all the other women in the picture 
are. 

‘ St. Elizabeth, you think, is nice * ? Yes. ‘ And 
idle says, “ Whence is this to me, that the mother 
of my Lord should come to me ? ” really with a 
great deal of serious feeling ’ ? Yes, with a great 
deal. Well, you have looked enough at those 
two. Now — ^jiist for another minute— look at Ae 
birth of the Virgin. *A most graceful group, 
(your Murmy’s Guide tells you,) in the attmlatti 
ieiTaiits.' Extremely so. Also, the one holitag 
the child is rather pretty. Also, the semuit 
pouring out the water does it from a gt ua t 
hmghi, without splasliing, most clever^. Alse^ 
tibe lady coming to ask for St Annei, cud ihe 
the halqr, walks majestically, and u waijr 
Amsed. And as for that bas-reHef in the Hffik 
of Xmca drila Bobbia, you iMM 

flllriK It ISM ImcNi I The ruiy^bset 
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QMrlandajo, no dmibt-«^lWftyB oa hand, 
at your idiop. 

19. Well, now you must aak for the Sacristan, 
who is civil and nice enough ; and get hint to let 
you into the green cloister, and then into the less 
cloister opening out of it on the right, as yon go 
down the steps ; and you must ask for the tomb 
of the Marchesa Strozzi Kidolfi ; and in the recess 
behind the Marchesa’s tomb — very close to the 
ground, and in excellent light, if the day is fine, 
—you will see two small frescos, only about 
four feet wide each, in odd-shaped bits of wall 
—quarters of circles ; representing — that on the 
left, the Meeting of Joachim and Anna at the 
Golden Gate; and that on the right, the Birth 
of the Virgin, 

No flourish of trumpets here, at any rate, 
you think ! No gold on the gate ; and, for the 
birth of the Virgin — is this all! Goodness!*— 
nothing to be seen, whatever, of ba8-reliefil^ nlsr 
finijp dresses, nor graceful pourings out of watar, 
nor pOooessions of visitors ? 

No. But there’s one thing you can see, hers^ 
which .you didn’t in Ghirlandajo’s fresco, unless 
yon wors very clever and looked hard for it— 4li0 
Baby! And you are never likely to see a mm 
Iwm pbos of Gktto'a work in this world. 
(iAmnid-fiaoed, small-eyed little thing, tied np 

Cfaltp at Ofinum Am mmAimm 
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a^l^eared really not much else than that. Bnt 
look at the servant who has just finished dress- 
ing her; — awestruck, full of love and wonder, 
putting her hand softly on the child’s head, 
who has never cried. The nurse, who has just 
taken her, is — ^the nurse, and no more : tidy in 
the extreme, and greatly proud and pleased ; but 
would be as much so with any other child. 

Ghirlandajo’s St. Anne (I ought to have told 
you to notice that, — you can, afterwards) is sitting 
strongly up in bed, watching, if not directing, 
all that is going on. Giotto’s, lying down on 
the pillow, leans her face on her hand; partly 
exhausted, partly in deep thought. She knows 
that all will be well done for the child, either 
by the sen^ants, or God ; she need not look after 
anything. 

At the foot of the bed is the midwife, and a 
smrant who has brought drink for St. Anne. 
!nie servant stops, seeing her so quiet; askiiig 
the midwife, ** Shall I give it her now ? ” The 
midwife, her hands lifted under her robe, in 
the attitude of tiianksgiviug, (with Giotto dia- 
tingnisliable alwa\s, tliough one doesn’t know 
how, firom that of prayer,) answers, with her 
look, Let be — she does not want anything.” 

At the door a single acquaintance is oomiog 
lO vee the duld. Of ornament, there is onlyliit 
mUtvif simple outline of the vase lAseh llli 
eMMnl oaniet; of eobtir, two or tinia smUm 
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of sober i»d, and pure white, with brown and 
g>*ey- 

That is all. And if you can be pleased with 
this, you can see ^Florence. But if not, — ^by 
all means amuse yourself there, if you find it 
amusing, as long as you like; you can never 
see it. 

20. But if indeed you are pleased, ever so little, 
with this fresco, think what that pleasure means. 
I brought yon, on purpose, round, through the 
richest overture, and farrago of tweedledum and 
tweedledee, I could find in Florence; and here 
is a tune of four notes, on a shepherd’s pipe, 
played by the picture of nobody ; and yet you 
like it! You know what music is, then. Here 
is another lit^e tune, by the same player, and 
sweeter. I let you hear the simplest first. 

The fresco on the left hand, with the bright 
blue sky, and the rosy figures! Why, anybody 
might like that ! 

Yes; but, alas, all the blue sky is repainted. 
It iocu blue always, however, and bright too; 
and I dare say, when the fresoo was first done, 
anybody did like it. 

Ton know the story of Joachim and Anna» I 
hope? Not that I do, myself, quite in the ina 
and outs; and if you don’t, I’m not gouig to 
Inep yw waiting while I tell it. All yon need 
|i;now» iMd yon aeazoely, before this firesoe, need 
Imow m mneli, is^ that here are an old hnehiiwl 



iimd did wife, meeting agnin hy eftixprisei, after 
}<^siiig each other, and being each in great fear ; 
f^meeting at the place where they were told by 
€iod each to go, without knowing what was to 
hapx>en there. 

* So they rushed into one another’s arms, and 
kissed each other.’ 

No, says Giotto, — not that. 

* They advanced to meet, in a manner conform- 
able to the strictest laws of composition; and 
with their draperies cast into folds which no one 
until Baphael could have arranged better.’ 

No, says Giotto, — not that. 

St. Anne has moved quickest ; her dress just 
falls into folds sloping backwards enough to tell 
yon so much. She has caught St. Joachim )jy 
his mantle, and draws him to her, softly, by that. 
St Joachim lays his hand under her arm, Boeing 
die is like to faint, and holds her up. Th^ do 
not kiss each other — only look into each other^s 
eyea* And God’s angel lays his hand on tlieir 
Imda. 

21. Behind them, there are two rough 2giirei> 
biuied with their own affairs, — two of Joachnn’s 
diafiherds; one, bare-headed, the other wearhigthe 
wide Horeutine cap witli the falling point behiwA 
whidi is exactly like the tube of a larhsfUf 0 
tkilst; both carrying game^ and talking tbWiiil 
shaut---GTesay Joan and bar 
IttMt Not at all the sort of 
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-^by the laws of the drama, aiocording to Baqino 
or Voltaire. 

No, bqt according to Shakespeare, or Giotto, 
these are just the kind of persons likely to be 
there : as much as the angel is likely to be there 
also, though you will be told nowadays that 
Giotto was absurd for putting him into the sky, 
of which an apothecary can always produce the 
BiTniUr blue, in a bottle. And now that you have 
had Shakespeare, and sundry other men of head 
and heart, following the track of this shepherd 
lad, ycm can forgive him his grotesques in the 
comer. But that he should have forgiven them 
to himself, after the training he had had, th^ 
is the wonder! We have seen simple picture! 
enough in our day ; and therefore we think that 
of course shepherd boys will sketch shepherds^ 
what wonder is there in that? 

22. I can show you how in this shepherd boy it 
Wis very wonderful indeed, if you will walk for 
five minutes back into the church with me, and 
up into the chapel at the end of the south tran- 
e^iti«-*at least if the day is bright, and you get 
tho Ssmartan to undraw the window-cnrtatn In 
tile timmept itself. For then tlie light of it witi 
bf fffiwmilh to show you the entirely authantio 
mj^JSCpfe Msowned work of Giotto’s maafceri 
Witt see through what scboolieg ^ 
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A good and brave master be was, if ever 
boy bad one; and, as you will find when yon 
know really who the great men are, the master 
is half their life ; and well they know it — always 
naming themselves fiom their master, rather than 
their families. See then what kind of work Giotto 
had been first put to. There is, literally, not a 
square inch of all that panel — some ten feet high 
by six or seven wide — which is not wrought in 
gold and colour with the fineness of a Greek 
manuscript. There is not such an elaborate piece 
of ornamentation in the first page of any Gothic 
king’s missal, as you will find in that Madonna’s 
throne; — ^the Madonna herself is meant to be 

r ve and noble only ; and to be attended only 
angels. 

And here is this saucy imp of a lad declares 
|ds people must do without gold, and without 
thrones; nay, that the Golden Gate itself shall 
have no gilding, that St. Joachim and St. Anne 
shall have only one angel between them; and 
their servants shall have their joke, and nobody 
say them nay ! 

23. It is most wonderful ! and would have been 
impossible, hod Cimabue been a common mm, 
though ever so great in his own way. Nor eouid 
I in any of my former thinking understand 
it was, till I saw Oimaboe’s own work at 
fm whidi he shows himselft «* heart, 
ismdeiil of hia gold aa 6ioltov---evmi 
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none, peihapB, so k^n or sweet. But to this 
among all the Mater Dolorosas of Christianity, 
Cmabue’s at Assisi is the noblest ; nor did any 
painter after him add one link to the chain of 
thought with which he summed the creation of 
the earth, and preached its redemption. 

He evidently never checked the boy, from the 
first day he found him. Showed him all he 
knew: talked with him of many things he felt 
himself unable to paint: made him a workman 
and a gentleman, — above all, a Chri8tian,«^yet 
left him — a shepherd. And Heaven had made 
him such a painter, that, at his height, the words 
of his epitaph are in nowise overwrought : ** Bln 
ego sum, per quern picture extincta revixit.’* 

24. A word or two, now, about the repainting 
by whibh this picture extincta has been revived to 
Bueet esastiDg taste. The sky is entirely daubed 
over with fresh blue; yet it leaves with un^ 
Uttial care the original outline of the desoenfipg 
angel, and of the white clouds about his body* 
^ bisM ea of the angel laying his hands on tha^O^ 
baada^'M^as • Ushop at Confinnation doea, ia A 
; and Fve seen one sweep four togetlMir.ii]M 
'Winkelried),— partly in Uesain^ 

•kH qflflWi tbw bei^ brongbt togattcr 
lllNaMplaae I^Ood,— was afterwaida fq p O d I 
tbefek(mabeaiitifidlit%.MiNA 
df iK liiliMlir IImi dd wifftnr w i in Ilia ■oliuisll m 
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Oxford. This^is the first ooonrrenoe of it that 
I know in pure Italian pointing ; but the idea is 
Etmscan-Greek, and is used by the Etruscan 
sculptors of the door of the Baptistery of Pisa, 
of the evU angel, who ‘ lays the heads together * of 
two very different persons from these— Herodias 
and her daughter. 

Joachim, and the shepherd with the larkspur 
cap, are both quite safe ; the other shepherd a 
little reinforced: the black bunches of grass, 
hanging about, are retouches. They were once 
bunches of plants drawn with perfect delicacy 
and care ; — ^you may see one left, faint, with 
heart-shaped leaves, on the highest ridge of rock 
ilbove the shepherds. The whole landscape is, 
however, quite undecipherably changed and 
spoiled. 

26. You will be apt to think, at first, that if 
anytilung has been restored, surely the ugly shep- 
herd’s uglier feet have. No, not at all. BestOrM 
feet are always drawn with entirely orthodox and 
ioedemiciJ toes, like the Apollo Belvidere’s. Ym 
^Vroetd have admired them very much. llieBe are 
Giotto’s own doing, every bit; and a pireoioas 
barinees he has had of it, trying again ai^ 

-f-in vain. Even hands were diffkndt to 

Urn* at this time; but feet, and bare lege! 
haV have a try, he thinks, and gets realty a ikti 
Ibai at teat, when you are doaetott; 

Am on the ground aftmarfi, h# 
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ttmch tihis prastonB |nd dear-'botight odtSiid. 
Stops idl round it, a quarter of an inch off,* with 
taoh effect as yon see. But if yon want to know 
what sort of legs and feet he can draw, look at 
onr lam^, in the comer of the fresco under the 
arch on yonr left ! 

And there is yet one on your right, though 
more repainted — the little Virgin presenting her- 
self at the Temple, — about which I could also say 
much. The stooping figure, kissing the hem of 
her robe without her knowing, is, as far as I 
remember, first in this fresco ; the origin, itself, 
of the main design in all the others yon know 
so well; (and with its steps, by the way, in 
better perspective already than most of them). " 
“ I^is the original one ! ” yon will be inclined 
to exclaim, if you have any general knowledge 
of enfaseqnent art. This Giotto ! why, it’s a 
cheap re^nff<S of Titian!” No, my friend. 
Hie boy who tried so hard to draw those stepe 
in perspective had been carried down others, "to 
Us grave, two hnndred years before Titian ran 
akmf at Cadore. Bnt, as snrely as Venice Mdoi 
on Hie eea, Titian looked upon this, and oanght 
Hieiefleeted light of it for ever. 

What Und of boy is this, think yon, Whn 
dna inafce Titian his copyist, — ^Dante his fitendf 

1 11^ lartWi wWto 

itajiJM I tWU nWm viMdd 

tiaMtailh gsha rligtt sp tette aad spittseiitLi 
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Wbat new power is here wUdh ie to c^i^nge 
tfle heart of Italy?— -c£i yon see it, feel it, 
writiiig before you these words on the faded 
wall? 

You shall see things — as they Are.” 

**And the least with the greatest, because 
God made them.” 

** And the greatest with the least, because God 
made you, and gave you eyes and a heart.” 

L You shall see things — as they Are. So 
easy a matter that, you think ? So much more 
difficult and sublime to paint grand processions 
and golden thrones, than St. Anne faint on her 
pillow, and her servants at pause ? 

Easy or not, it is all the sight that is re« 
quired of you in this world, — ^to see things, 
and men, and yourself, — as they are. 

n* And the least with the greatest, beoanae 
God made them, — shepherd, and flock, and pttM 
et the field, no less than the Golden Gate. 

jQL But also the golden gate of Setrail 
ilaalt, open, and the angels of God oouing^ doWlk 
Aran it, 

Hiiie three things Giotto tanc^t, ami wm 
beBewed, in his day. Of winch Ihith pM Ml 


Met me brighter work; only, hefom lit I 
the ekditert I want to sum for yon one ^ 
01*1110 hirtant and evident technical dbangp^ 


AMWIlii tite idiool of noraiea 
IKi Om of wM the fiiit s 





lihai^ lodd&g iii thii^ lui tikdy in# liii 
flncUnif out that a red tffing was red, and i brown 
fldng brown, and a white thing whitewall oV^. 

The (rreeks had painted anything anyhow,-^ 
gods black, horses red, lips and cheeks white; 
and when the Etinscan vase expanded into a 
Cimabne picture, or a Tafi mosaic, still — except 
that the Madonna was to have a blue dress, and 
everything else as much gold on it as could be 
managed, — ^thei*e was very little advance in notiona 
of colour. Suddenly, Giotto threw aside all the 
glitter, and all the conventionalism ; and declared 
that he saw the sky bine, the tablecloth white^ 
and angels, when he dreamed of them, rosy. And 
he simply founded the schools of colour in Italy—** 
Venetian and all, as I will show yon to-moiTOW 
morning, if it is fine And what is more, nobody 
diaeovered much about colour after him. 

But a deeper result of his resolve to look at 
things as they were, was his getting so heartily 
interested in them that he couldn’t miss their 
decisive moment. There is a decisive instant 
in all matters; and if you look languidly 
are fore to miss it Nature seems always, Senna- 
how, trying to make you miss it *I will sea 
tii«t thiaagh,’ yon most my, ‘witbont taniiqg 
or yoo won’t nee the trick of it attSt 
MiM a* aMM* rignificut thing in all Ms mA, 
ytiv'lia iiM hensflw, is fab mUfmMlIlilii. 
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for other reasons, ypn should qnicUy oom- 
pBite with these frescos. Return by the Via delle 
Belle Donne; keep the Casa Strozzi on your 
tight; and go straight on, through the market. 
The Florentines think themselves so civilized, 
forsooth, for building a nuovo Luiig-Amo, and 
three manufactory^ chimneys opposite it ; and yet 
sell butcher's meat, dripping red, peaches, and 
anchovies, side by side : it is a sight to be seen. 
Much more, Luca della Robbia’s Madonna in 
the circle above the chapel door. Never pass 
near the market without looking at it; and 
glance from the vegetables underneath to Luca’s 
leaves and lilies, that yon may see how honestly 
he was trying to make his clay like the garden- 
stuff. But to-day you may pass quickly on to 
the Uffizii, which will be just open; and when 
you enter the great gallery, turn to the right, 
and there, the first picture you come at will be 
No, 6, Giotto’s *• Agony in the Garden.” 

2S. 1 used to think it so dull, that I could not 
believe it was Giotto’s. That is i>artly from its 
dead colour, which is the boy’s way of telling 
yon it is night : — more, from the subject 
one quite beyond his age, and which he felt no 
pleaanre in trying at. You may see he wan 
ilUl a boy, for he not only cannot draw feet yelb 
uMhe leMt, and sorupulonsly hidea them 
imi bnt ia very hard put to it f or tlm 

obliged to dinw them mcNrtfy in iilii 
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poiutiioii^ — all the four Sngero togfbdifir. Bat in 
tbe aarefnl bunches of grass and weeds yon will 
see what the fresco foregrounds were, before 
they got spoiled ; and there are some things he 
can understand already, even about that Agony, 
thinking of it in his own fixed way. Some 
things, — not altogether to be explained by the 
old symbol of the angel with the cup. He will 
try if he cannot explain them better in those two 
little pictures below; which nobody ever looks 
at; the great Homan sarcophagus being put in 
front of them, and the light glancing on the 
new varnish so that you must twist about like 
a lizard to see anything. Nevertheless, you may 
make out what Giotto meant. 

“The cup which my Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it ? ” * In what was its bitter^ 

ness ? * — thought the boy. ‘ Crucifixion ? — ^Well, 
it hurts, doubtless ; but the thieves had to bear 
it too, and many poor human wretches have tp 
bear worse, on our battlefields. But' — and he 
thanks, and thinks, and then he paints his two 
little pictures, for the predella. 

29» They represent, of course, the sequence of 
the tinie in Getlisemane ; but see what choioe tho 
youth nisde of his moments, having two paoehi 
taSL Plenty of choice for him — ^in paiiL Tim 
Itpig eJl a tjon — the Mocking — the Bearing the 
hafahiiaally given by the MaSj^Mh 
mA Him school, SB extremes of psipi^^v 
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tUisdca* Giotfco. ^Th&te irav irmm ilMt 
Many a good man has baen inO(A»4, 
gfAiafully entreated, spitted on, slain. Bat idio 
Wia ever so betrayed? Who ever saw such a 
aifvird thrust in his mother’s heart?’ 

He paints, first, the laying hands on Him in 
the garden, but with only two principal figures, 
— *Judas and Peter, of course; Judas and Peter 
were always principal in the old Byzantine com- 
position, — Judas giving the kiss — Peter cutting 
off the servant’s ear. But the two are here, not 
merely principal, but almost alone in sight, all 
the other figures thrown back; and Peter is 
not at all concerned about the servant, or his 
struggle with him. He has got him down,— but 
looks back suddenly at Jndas giving the kiss* 
What !—you are the traitor, then— you ! 

* Yes,* says Giotto ; * and you, also, in an hour 
more.’ 

Ihe other picture is more deeply felt, stilL U 
is ol Christ brought to the foot of the oroii. 
!niere is no wringing of hands or ]amentiii||^ 
orowd— no haggard signs of fainting or pam In 
BSa body. Scourging or fainting, feeUe 
and tom wound, — he thinks soora of all 
tldi ahepherd-boy. One executioner is 
iat the wedges of the oroaa harder dawm 
ungently— is taking 

lolii off Hk ahoulden. And St dbhit ##lMr 
|Mii^ U m§ maHhat 
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xMaM. looks di»tm, tiot Cteistis^lMil 
tixieB to ooiao* 

80. And now yon may go cm fox* yonsr^lfll^ 
BoeiiigB throngh the rest of the galleiy, 
will — ^Fomarina, and the wonderfnl eobblerj^iUlA 
ail the rest of it. I don’t want yon any mote, 
till to-morrow morning. 

But if, meantime, you will sit down,— say, 
before Sandro Botticelli’s “Fortitude,” which I 
shall want you to look at, one of these days; 
(No. 1299, innermost room from the Tribune,) 
and there read this following piece of one of 
my Oxford lectures on the relation of Oimabne 
to Giotto, you will be better prepared for onr 
work to-morrow morning in Santa Crooe; and 
may find something to consider of, in the rocmi 
yon are in. Where, by the way, observe that 
No. 1288 is a most true early lionardo, of extreme 
interest ; and the savants who doubt it ar o" 
never mind what ; but sit down at present at ^se 
feet of Foititnde ; and read. 

SL Those of my readers who have been nm- 
fsrtnaate enough to interest themselves in VbMt 
most prafittesB of studies — the Philosophy of aSt 
-*^4iavs been at various times teased or amnssd' 
bf dli|iMtsa respecting the relative digid^ Of 
tlbii eeiiliiiiflsliiiii^ and dramafeb schools. 

of coarse, being tlm tanH 
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iiie flricd of thoir owu nioenosB*^ lady 
oaufiO she is pretty, or a lion because he is 
Steong: and the dramatic school being ^t 
which cannot be satisfied unless it sees some- 
thing going on; which can’t paint a pretty 
lady unless she is being made love to, or being 
murdered; and can’t paint a stag or a lion, 
unless they are being hunted, or shot, or the 
one eating the other. 

You have always heard me — or, if not, will 
expect by the very tone of tliis sentence to hear 
me, now, on the whole recommend you to prefer 
the Contemplative school. But the comparison 
is always an imperfect and unjust one, unless 
quite other term.s are introduced. 

The real greatness or smallness of schools is 
not in their preference ot inactivity to action, nor 
of action to inactivity. It is in their preference 
of worthy things to unworthy, in rest; and of 
kind action to unkind, in businesei 

A Dutdiman can be just as solemnly a^d 
entirely contemplative of a lemon pip e n d a 
^mese paring, os an Italian of the Viigin in 
Qhiry. Au English squire has pictuies, pmdLy 
contemplative, of his favourite horse — and a 
Plarisisn lady, pictures, purely ooatempli#m» of 
the back and front of the last dress ppsfc iin li 
««9W in In Mode Aitistaqae. All 

frW* same cf sUsist idsnyslildn^ 
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vital question ooncer&ing them is, ‘What 
do you admire ? * 

32. Now therefore, when you hear me so often 
saying that the Northern races — Norman and 
Lombard, -p^are active, or dramatic, in their art 5 
and that the Southern races — Greek and Arabian 
— are contemplative, you ought instantly to ask 
farther, Active in what Contemplative of what ? 
And the answer is. The active art — Lombardic, 
— ^rejoices in hunting and fighting; the con- 
templative art — Byzantine, — contemplates the 
mysteries of the Christian faith. 

And at first, on such answer, one would be 
apt at once to conclude — ^All grossness must be 
in the Lombard; all good in the Byzantine. 
But again we should be wrong, — and extremely 
wrong. For the hunting and fighting did prao- 
Ucally produce strong, and often virtuous, men ; 
while the perpetual and inactive contemplation 
of what it was impossible to understand, did not 
on the whole Under the contemplative persons 
Stronger, wiser, or even more amiable. So that, 
in the twelfth century, while the Northern art 
was only in need of Erection, the Southern was 
in need of life. The North was indeed spending 
its valour and virtue on ignoble objects ; bbt the 
SonUi diigraouig the noblest objects hy its wMft 
el^iaioar aiid viitue. 

atood Etamsoon Fkraioe-^-her root m 



Il# dew of liefrvdn. ^ Agricoltniwl in booaptAm, 
reUpoue in thought, she accepted^ Hke good 
gltiUndi tiie good; refused, like the Bode oi 
S^esole, the evil; directed the industry of the 
Northman into the arts of peace; kindled the 
dreams of the Byzantine with the fire of charity. 
Child of her peace, and exponent of her passion, 
her Cimabue became the interpreter to mankind 
of the meaning of the Birth of Christ. 

33. We hear constantly, and think naturally, 
of him as of a man whose peculiar genius in 
painting suddenly reformed its principles; who 
suddenly painted, out of his own gifted imagi- 
nation, beautiful instead of rude pictures; and 
taught his scholar Giotto to carry on the 
impulse; which we suppose thenceforward to 
ha^e enlarged the resources and bettered die 
adhievements of painting continually, up to oinr 
own time, — ^when the triumphs of art having 
been oompleted, and its uses ended, sometliiiig 
higher is ofiEered to the ambitidh of mankinid) 
and Watt and Faraday initiate the Age of 
Manufacture aud Science, as Cimabue and Giotto 
institiited that of Art and Imagination. 

In this oemoeption of the History of 
and Physical culture, we much ove it e to^lhi 
i|lBiieiioe, though we cannot ovemto die 
ol tha men by whom the change seema M lantt 

ffPmi 'Bll90i0ll« lfw9 O MlH fl B OwWnmmm WMNnpW 
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beooattie its loftdm when there is a great mamh 
to be began, are indeed separated from the 
average intellects of their day by a distance 
which is immeasurable in any ordinary terms 
of wonder. 

But we far overrate their influence; because 
the apparently sudden result of their labour or 
invention is only the manifested fruit of the 
toil and thought of many who preceded them, 
and of whose names we have never heard. The 
skill of Oimabue cannot be extolled too highly ; 
but no Madonna by his hand could ever have 
rejoiced the soul of Italy, unless for a thousand 
years before, many a nameless Greek and name- 
less Goth had adorned the traditions, imd lived 
in the love, of the Virgin. 

B4« In like manner, it is impossible to overrate 
the sagacity, patience, or precision, of the masters 
m inodem mechanical and sdentiflo disooveiy. 
Bttli their sudden triumph, and the unbalaileipg 
of aB the worl^by their words, may not in asgr 
wise be attributed to their own power, or even to 
thst^af the facts they have ascertained. They 
owe their habits and methods of induitiy th 
the paternal enmple, no less than the inheriteh^ 
aiMiBf* ^ ^ proseontad tiif 

Irwte of nature, through the rage of war, wMl 
of saperstition ; and (he ani aaK i i 
ooiMW{aeBoes of that^ MM 
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iWtiottfce only the crisis of a rapture prodwed 
by offering of new objects of cnriosity tq 
nations who had nothing to look at ; and of the 
amnsement of novel motion and action to nations 
who had nothing to do. 

Nothing to look at! That is indeed^yon 
will find, if you consider of it — our sorrowful 
case. The vast extent of the advertising frescos 
of London, daily refreshed into brighter and 
larger fresco by its billstickers, cannot some- 
how sufficiently entertain the popular eyes. The 
great Mrs. Allen, with her flowing hair, and 
equally flowing promises, palls upon repetition, 
and that Madonna of the nineteenth century 
Smiles in vain above many a borgo unrejoioed: 
even the excitement of the shop-window, witii 
its unattainable splendours, or too easily attain- 
able impostures, cannot maintain itself in tiie 
wearying mind of the populace, and I find my 
etaaritable friends inviting the children, wbott 
the streets educate only into vidous miaexy, to 
e^tertmnments of scientific vision, in mioroBCope 
or magic lantern ; tlius giving them Bomething 
to look at, such as it is; — fleas moBtly} and 
BtomachB of various vermin ; and peo^ with 
their heads out off and set on again; -HttiH iipaa* 
Msag, to look at. 

fhe lame ol Ciiiiaboe reals, and 
ifafflar charily. Be gave the lUI 

mmrnng to look its and ariUM^liilr 
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curiosity with soience o( something they had 
}ong desired to know. We have oontmnally 
imagined in our carelessness, that his triumph 
consisted only in a new pictorial skill; — recent 
critical writers, unable to comprehend how any 
street populace could take pleasure in painting, 
have ended by denying his triumph altogether, 
and insisted that he gave no joy to Florence; 
and that the ^Joyful quarter* was accidentally 
so named — or at least from no other festivity 
than that of the procession attending Charles of 
Anjou. I proved to you, in a former lecture, 
that the old tradition was true, and the delight 
of the people Unquestionable. But that delight 
was not merely in the revelation of an art they 
had not known how to practise ; it was deUght 
in the revelation of a Madonna whom they had 
not known how to love. 

35. Again; what was revelation to them, we 
sappose farther, and as unwisely, to have been 
only art in him; that in better laying of colours, 
~in better tracing of perspectives — ^in recovery of 
prinoipleB of classic composition — he had manu- 
tetnred, as our Gothic Firms now manufacture 
to order, a Madonna — ^in whom he believed no 
■im than they. 

Sim aOu Elrst of the Florentines, first of 
IBimipiiin snob — be attained in thought, and saw 
tMbqiiitnld eyee, exercised to 

fm of her who was bknsed nnasng 



and with Mb foUowing lum^ iln3b 
the Magnificat of his heart, 
magnified the Maid ; and HoreUce fej^ioed 
la her Queen. But it was left for GKofclo to 
make the queenship better beloved, in ita sureet 
humiliation 

You had the Etruscan stock in Florence*— 
Christian, or at least semi-Christian ; the statue 
of Mars still in its streets, but with its central 
temple built for Baptism in the name of Christ. 
It was a race living by agriculture: gentle, 
thoughtful, and exquisitely fine in handiw<Hrk. 
The straw bonnet of Tiiscany — ^the Leghorn— is 
pure Etruscan art, young ladies:— only plaited 
gold of God’b harvest, instead of the jdaited 
gold of His earth. 

You had then the Norman and Lombard looes 
coining down on this* kings, and hnntere*— 
splendid in war — ^insatiabie of action. Yon jhad^ 
the Greek and Arabian races flowing from fhie 
eastk bringing with them the law of the 
iad the dream of the Desert 
Ciinabae — ^Etruscan bom, gave, we siir, the 
Kfe of the Norman to the Ipwditioii nd the 
Qteek: eager action to hMy oontSftnplaMoim 
And what more is left for his favonrile ihll|i|^^ 
IfO^ Giotto to do, than thu, except to 
4tiii4aQrearii^ skfll? We fmoif ha 
iiilid CSmabae^^-adisiaed b^ 

Hirvfeio. Th» tmiim mai iiiij||iill>iif4 
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Italy wpsald oarer here been w<m by mere in- 
crease of the already-kindled light. Giotto had 
wholly another work to do. The meeting of the 
Norman race with the Byzantine is not merely 
that of action with repose — not merely that of war 
with religion, — ^it is the meeting of domestic life 
with monastic, and of practical household sense 
with unpractical Desert insanity. 

I have no other word to use than this last. I 
use it reverently, meaning a very noble thing; 
1 do not know how far 1 ought to say— even a 
divine thing. Decide that for yourselves. Comr 
pare the Northern farmer with St. Francis ; the 
palm hardened by stubbing Thomaby waste^.. 
with the palm softened by the imagination of 
the wounds of Christ. To my own thoughts, 
both are divine: decide that for youTselves; 
but assuredly, and without possibility of other 
deoiaion, one is, humanly speaking, healthy ; the 
other icnhealthy ; one sane, the other — ^insane^ 

To reconcile Drama with Dream, Cimabne's 
ftadc was comparatively an easy one. But te 
reQOiiipi)(e Sense with — still use even this fob* 
loakg word reverently — ^Non-Bense» is Diet aa 
eaiqrt wad ho who did it first, — no wonder hf 
hue % nMum in the world. 


however, still more distmotiy 0^ 
Fmr it is not Batbniril^ 

oan^petilaon— Mr. 

fcitu that of iraadMw 
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iBBiiMM ’ — ^wliioh are redondlable, by Giottp, or 
Upgfbody eke, with divine vision. But household 
irri^dom, labour of love, toil upon earth aoCCs:ding 
Iso the law of Heaven — these are reconoUable, 
in one code of glory, with revelation in cave or 
island, with the endurance of desolate and love- 
less days, with the repose of folded hands that 
wait Heaven’s time. 

Domestic, and monastic. He was the first of 
Italians — the first of Christians — who egwdly 
knew the virtue of both lives ; and who was able 
to show it in the sight of men of all ranks,— (from 
the prince to the shepherd; and of all powers, 
from the wisest philosopher to the simplest 
diild. 

37. For, not© the way in wliich the new gift of 
painting, bequeathed to him by his great master, 
strengthened, his hands. Before Cimabue, no 
beautiful rendering of human form was poapU^e; 
and the rude or formal types of the Lcnubaiid 
and Byzantine, though they would serve ip 
ttie tumult of the chase, or as the recognised 
symbols of creed, could not represent ppieomd 
domestic character. Faces with gpigglittg 
eyes and rigid lips might be endured wilb ready 
bdp of imagination, for gods, angels, siAqIis, tnr 
bmtere— or for anybody eke m aoenea of |reoog* 
iiaed legend; but would not serve for yi||Miwai|t 
erf one’s own self— or of 
si Matie. aotnal life. ev e n rfatwAii a 
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Tdntim to leave the sphere of conventionally 
relrereiiced dignity. He still painted — tiunigh 
fcieantifnlly — only the Madonna, and the St. Joseph, 
imd tiie Christ. These he made living, — Florence 
aal^ no more: and ^^Gredette Gimabne neUa 
pmtura tener lo campo.” 

But Giotto came from the field ; and saw with 
his simple eyes a lowlier worth. And he painted 
— ^the Madonna, and St. Joseph, and the Christ, — 
yes, all means, if you choose to call them so, 
but essentially, — ^Mamma, Papa, and the Baby. 
And all Italy threw up its cap, — Ora ha Giotto 
il grido.” 

For he defines, explains, and exalts, every sweet 
incident of human nature; and makes dear t6 
daily life every mystic imagination of natures 
greater than our own. He reconciles, while he 
intensifies, every virtue of domestic ai^d monastic 
thought. He makes the simplest household duties 
sacred ; and the highest religious passions, servioe- 
aUe, and just 
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BEFORE THE SOLDAN 

38. I PROMISED some note of Sandro’s Foruttule) 
before whom I asked you to sit and read the end 
of my last letter; and IVe lost my own notes 
about her, and forget, now, whether she has a 
sword, or a mace; — ^it does not matter. What 
is chiefly notable in her is — that yon would not, 
if yon had to gness who she was, take her for 
Fortitude at all. Everybody else’s Fortitudes 
aanonnoe themselves clearly and proudly. They 
have tower-like shields, and lion-like hefaaeta-^ 
and stand firm astride on their legs,— -Sad ifd 
otM^ently ready for all comers. 

Tea ; — that is your common Fortitude, 
grand, ^ongh common. But not the hipest, by 
any means. 

Beady for all comers, and a match for them, 
» -4ihinlrs the universal Fortitude ; — ^no theafal to 
her for standing so steady, then ! 

1|iit Bottioelli*a Fortitude is no mateh, W 
1% lor any that are coming. Worn, 
l|MdiKdalitltoweai7,inste^cf 

ist M i tmm Ab is ill 
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fiagem reMetAf mH — 

MTfoaAyi about the tBt^eC 

|^Hp||j|r battle is not to begin to-day ; noz* did 
JpPiPtl yesterday. Many a morn and eve have 
passed sinoe it began ; Ind now — is this to be the 
ending day of it ? And if this — by what manner 
of end ? 

That is what Sandro’s Fortitude is thinking, 
and the playing fingers about the sword-hilt 
would fain let it fall, if it might be: and yet, 
how swiftly and gladly will they close on it, when 
the far-off trumpet blows, which she will hear 
through all her reverie ! 

89* There is yet another picture of Sandro^s 
here, which you must look at* before going beck 
to Giotto : the small Judith in the room next the 
Trifaime, as you return from this outer one. it 
is just under lionardo’s Medusa. She is vetuMi* 
mg to the camp of her Israel, followed by her 
maid canying the head of Holofemai. And Am 
walta in one of Botticelli’s light dandng aotk^i 
berlbapery all on flutter, and her hand, 
Fortitiide’s, light on the sword-hilt, but 

mtromAy, the little finger laid over ^Ae 
eroal bt it 

ab the fiiut glance— ^ou will liifaifc^iaies 
* piooa of fifteenth^oentary 
ilWpi, indand t nijr mthir tbs dlifi||li^ 
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Wall, jrea — ^BotldoelU is tweeted, in way 
that all man in that century necessarily 
Mnoh euphnifim, much studied grace of nUUMKei^ 
much formal assertion of scholarship, mingliiig 
with his force of imagination. And he likes twist* 
ing the fingers of hands ^out, just as Correggio 
does. But he never does it like Correggio, without 
cause. 

Look at Judith again, — at her face, not her 
drapery, — and remember that when a mad is 
base at the heart, he blights his virtues into 
weaknesses; but when he is true at the heart, 
he sanctifies his weaknesses into virtues. It is 
a weakness of Botticelli’s, this love of dancing 
motion and waved drapery ; but why has he given 
it £dl11 flight here ? 

Do you happen to know anything about Judith 
yourself, except that she cut off Holofemes’ head; 
and has been made the high light of about sa 
milUon of vile pictures ever since, in which the 
painters thought they could surely attract the 
pul^Ho to the double diow of an exeontaon, md a 
p eat ty woman,— especially with the added pleSnne 
of hinting at previously ignoble sin ? 

40. When you go home to-day, take the piitMt 
to write out for yourself, in the connection I hate 
phoa them, the veiB^ underneath numteiedAam 
Ihh hook ef Judith ; yon will ptnbafaly ridAa# 
tiidr meaning uioie 

miPIBMm VW e 



<‘Now tiiat tij&e^ Jindith tieard thereof^ 
¥rhioh w«8 the daughter of Merari, * * * the eon 
of Biimen, the eon of Israel.” And then wiite 
out oQnsecutiyely, these pieces — 

Chapter viii., verses 2 to 8 (always inclusive), 
and read the whole chapter. 

Chapter ix., verses 1 and 5 to 7, beginning this 
piece with the previous sentence, “Oh God, oh 
my God, hear me also, a widow.” 


Chapter ix. 

verses 11 to 14. 

„ X. 

»> 

1 „ 5. 

„ xiii. 

») 

6 „ 10. 

,, XV . 


11 „ 13. 

„ xvi. 

>> 

1 „ 6. 

,, XvJl. 

ti 

11 „ 16. 

„ xvi. 

99 

18 and 19. 

„ xvi. 

99 

23 to 26. 


Now, as in many other cases of noble history, 
apocxyidial and other, I do not in the least care 
how Smt the literal facts are true. The conceptiott 
of facts, and the idea of Jewish wonsanhood, are 
there^ grand and real as a marble statiiei-*-p> 
poeeftaioii for all ages. And you will feel, after 
pm have read this piece of history, or ^eiio 
poeby, with honourable core, that there is somer 
whit inpre to be thought of and pictured in 
fUdSA* than painters have mostly found it In 
yon: that she is not thf 

#lwiA}!MUih ta hijftiii 

|l||lg|ltjgi^ K»i o 4it4MA of hiffh 


offered to our hoiiiAA memovy. 
flmidro’s picture is but slight ; but it is true to 
her, and the only one I know that is ; and^oltor 
writing out these verses, you will see wjiy he 
gives her, that swift, peaceful motion, while you 
read in her face only sweet solemnity of dream- 
ing thought. My people delivered, and by my 
hand ; and God has been gracious to His hand- 
maid!” The triumph of Miriam over a fallen 
host, the fire of exulting mortal life in an im- 
mortal hour, the punty and severity of a guardian 
angel — all are here ; and as her servant follows, 
carrying indeed the head, but invisible— ^a mere 
thing to be carried — no more to be so much as 
thought of) — she looks only at her mistress, with 
intense, servile, watchful love. Paithful« not in 
these days of fear only, but hitherto in all her 
life, and afterwards for ever. 

4L After you have seen it enough, locdc else 
for a little while at Angelico’s Marriage |Mm 1 
Death of the Virgin, in the same rooia|^ 
may afterwards associate the three {netoiwi 


ilwaye together in your mind. And, iooUa^# 
isothing else to-day in the Uffizii, let ns ge imk 
to Giotto’s chapel. 

We must begin with this woik on cm kH 
landi A* Death of St. Fraaoia; for it 
tttlljBtfnnat Let ns haar foit wlu* Ifh OaMNl 
SWwle na to tiiink of it *‘LitlieoiiMHMillii#li 

Qfolto a 



indtel bit too {iilbiy hUdMhdi 
by idfi tttiioetBOii. OoOd arrangemonit, virii^ of 
chaatMitelf imd exprOsrion i& the heids, imity ind 
harmony in the whole, make this an exoeptionid 
work of its kind. As a composition, worthy of 
the fourteenth century, Ghirlandajo and Benedetto 
da Majano both imitated, without being able^to 
improve it No painter ever produced its eqnid 
except Raphael; nor could a better be created 
except in so far as regards improvement in the 
mere rendering of form.” 

To these inspiring observations by the raptiTOua 
Crowe, more cautious Cavalcasella * appends a rcH 
frigerating note, saying, The St. Francis in the 
glory is new, but the angels are in part preserved* 
The rest has all been more or less retouched; 
and no judgment can be given as to the colour 
of tibis— or any other (!) — of these works.” 

Ton are, therefore— instructed reader— ^lled 
U|Mte to admire a piece of art which no paintOT^ 
produced the equal of except Raphael ; btti 
it la unhappily deficient, aocordmg to Orowe^ in 
Ae ^^ulert rendering of form”; and, aooording 
to flijgiHKr Cavalcasella, no opinion can be intuit 
aiato ilt odour.” 


ta attribata the wiser note to Signor CkiUt* 
e 1 heife eterj reaeon to pet reel eoaUAiidl 

l» BmltwaaiinpoMlblefcnraiijnMmeiifmpM 

NW aU Uio sronad oofored hr wo 

Shradt ■■ ibeie thiee vetaiM oosSk 
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A2» Warned thoa of the exteneiva plaoefii where 
the lee is dangerons, and forbidden to look here 
either for form or colour, you are to admire the 
iraiiety of character and expression in the heads*” 
I do not myself know how these are to be given 
without form or colour; but there appears to 
me|, in my innocence, to be only one head in the 
whole picture, drawn up and down in different 
positions. 

The “unity and harmony” of the whole — 
which make this an exceptional work of its kind 
-—mean, I suppose, its general look of having 
been painted out of a scavenger’s cart; and so 
we are reduced to the last article of our oraed 
afxsording to Crowe, — 

“ In the composition of this scene Giotto pro-* 
duced a masterpiece.” 

Well, possibly. The question is, what you 
mean by * composition.’ Which, putting modpvn 
OiiUoism now out of our way, I will ask thexeadflf^ 
to think, in front of this wreck of Giottq, wjtk 
some care. 

Was it, in the first place, to Giotto, think 
the “composition of a scene,” or the ooimeftion 
of a fact ? You probably, if a fashionaUa 
have seen the apotheosis of Margaret in 
Ton know what care is taken, sdc^tlj, in 
Oap^ooitioii of that scene,— how the dinipriai 
amnged for it; the lights tnixiiei #|| |k| 
mat the fiditBeet ring ^ taxed fev ttaia aliiiiii 



tendemesi^^i the bftssbons ethorted to e gAemm 
solemnity. 

Yon den’t believe, however, that any real sonl 
of a Margaret ever appeared to any mortal in that 
manner ? 

Here is an apotheosis also. Composed !«-ye8 ; 
figures high on the right and left, low in Ae 
middle, etc., etc., etc. 

43. But the important questions seem to me, 
Was there ever a St. Francis ? — did he ever re- 
ceive stigmata ? — did his soul go up to heaven — 
did any monk see it rising — and did Giotto mean 
to tell us BO? If you will be good enough to 
settle these few small points in your mind first, 
the “composition” will take a wholly different 
aspect to you, according to your answer. 

Nor does it seem doubtful to me what yonr 
answer, after investigation made, must be. 

!J3iere assuredly was a St. Francis, whose life 
lEiid worics you had better study than either tody’s 
Qelignani, or whatever, this year, may supffiyttiie 
fiiaoe of the Tichbome case, in public interest 

Bis >reoeifiion of the stigmata is,*^ perhaps, a 
Alai^felloiia instance of the power of imaginafeien 
onar physiepd conditionB ; perhaps an equally wa^ 
veBwaa instance of the swift change of metaplicir 
iiialindilion ; but assuredly, and beyond diiqp«lN\ 
Ml nf most influential signifimt, awAiM 
ilwa Me mAMs possessed by the Okmk^it 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ta i M M 



iltoM ttie hady, hk «otil did 
Hike* 

And, finally, Giotto believed that all he was 
milled on to represent, concerning St. Ihancis, 
really had taken place, just as surely as you, if 
you are a Christian, believe that Christ died and 
rose again ; and he represents it with all fidelity 
and passion : but, as I just now said, he is a man 
of supreme common sense ; — has as much humour 
and clearness of sight as Chaucer, and as much 
dislike of falsehood in clergy, or in professedly 
pious people: and in his gravest moments he 
will still see and say truly that what is fat, is 
falK-and what is lean, lean — and what is hollow, 
empty. 

44. His great point, however, in this fireseO) k 
the assertion of the reality of the stigmata ajgainst 
all question. There is not only one St. l% 0 liiastO 
he oonvinoed ; there are five ; — one to each wedbdf 
Of these, four are intent only on satisfylilg^lilifr 
eofeioBity, and are peering or proUng; one 
Ussea the hand he has lifted. The rest of 4he 
|4otiife never was much more than a grejr dmithg 
ef a moUe burial service; of all eonoilMildli 
H|ae h, one monk, only, is worthy to see IAI 4 kflid 
taken ep to heaven ; and he is eviden^y 
MUk whom nobody in the ocnvmit 
#ttii|pol (fiSstmisaUiepabtedi 

eomeesfliiBw ee 
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the whold,** ^ BHimee, ir^w^ 

judge after we have looked at the bri|^ter piotai^ 
of St. Fipancifi’s Birth— birth Bpiritual, that » to 
Baj, to hie nadve heaven ; the uppermost^ namely, 
of the three subjects on this side of the ohapol. 
It is entirely characteristic of Giotto ; much of it 
by his hand — all of it beautiful. All important 
matters to be known of Giotto you may know 
from this fresco. 

**But we can’t see it, even with our opera- 
glasses, but all foreshortened and spoiled. What 
ia the use of lecturing us on this ? ” 

That is precisely the first point which is essen^ 
tiidly Giottesque in it; its being so out of tho 
way ! It is this which makes it a perfect speoimea 
of the master. I will tell you next something 
about a work of his which you can see perfectly, 
juat behind you on the opposite side of the wall ; 
bat that you have half to break your neck to look 
# tdna one, is the very first thing I want you to 

JUiA 

•OB®*' 

■l&r It is a characteristic — (as far as 1 kooir, 
fsitt * mimaal one) — of the greatest mastanii 
t^jtthtytwwr expect yon to look at them} sSesa 
•lliraj* inatI}Ar snriwiBed if yon want to; aaA Sl|||i 
Tell them yon are goag tp lUht 
llMtIINlaiHe at the upper end of the table at ei 
i|l<l#Nll|ltC% dlaaer, and that Mr. BtnmAM 
^ pSto t abont it ; yon laradMa 4^^ 
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Dpie, Tiie (^uioos are ten to one they tmA yon 
the most rnbbishy thing they can jBnd in their 
Inmber-room. But send for one of them in a 
hnnji and tell him the rats have gnawed a nae^ 
hole behind the parlour door, and you want it 
plastered and painted over ; — and he does you a 
masterpiece which the world will peep behind 
your door to look at for ever. 

I have no time to tell you why this is so ; nor 
do 1 know why, altogether ; but so it is. 

Giotto, then, is sent for, to paint this high 
chapel : 1 am not sure if he chose his own sub- 
jects from the life of St. Francis : I think so, — 
but of course can’t leason on the guess securely. 
At all events, he would have much of his own 
way in the matter. 

46. Now you must observe that painting a Gothic 
chapel rightly is just the same thing as painting 
a Greek vase rightly. The chapel is merely the 
vase turned upside down, and outside in. Dpt 
principleB of decoration are exactly the samc^ 
Tour decoration is to be proportioned to the Me 
of your vase ; to be together delightful when yen 
hKik at the oup, or chapel, as a wholes 
vaiicRis and entertaining when yon turn the dV 
icund; (you turn yaune^ round in the 
ind to head its heads and necks of 
IP it boat can, over the hollow% ai4mia4ti§t 
la that aajdida, whether too long or 
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fnll of gtB/be. Yon will nlBo pHeano. take it m 
my word to-day*^4n another morning walk yon 
fihall have proof of it — ^that Giotto was a pure 
Etmscan-Greek of the thirteenth century: con* 
verted indeed to worship St. Francis instead" of 
Hefracles; hut as far as vase-painting goes, 
precisely the Etruscan he was before. This is 
nothing else than a large, beautiful, coloured 
Etruscan vase you have got, inverted over your 
heads like a diving-bell.* 

Accordingly, after the quatrefoil ornamentation 
of the top of the bell, you get two spaces at the 
sides under arches, very difficult to cramp one’s 


* 1 observe that recent criticism is engaged in proving all 
Xtraacan vases to be of late manufacture, in imitation ef 
aiohaio Greek. And I therefore must briefly anticipate a 
statement which I shall have to enforce in following letters. 
Xtmscan art remains in its own Italian valleys, of the Amo 
and upper Tiber, in one unbroken series of work, from the 


anvi|iit]i century before Christ, to this hour, when the qomitty 
whltewasher still soratohes his plaster in Btrusoan patterns. 
All norentine work of the finest kind— Luca della Bobbla's, 
fHilbertl's, Donatello's, Filippo Lippi's, Botticelli's, Fnt 
Aasdico's— is absolutely pure Etruscan, merely changing 
Its scbieots, and representing the Virgin instead of Ajthsna, 
*ad dafst Instead of Jupiter. Every line of the Flozantlna 
sMielhltlils fifteenth century is based on national pilntttplls 
nl ait Wlileh enisted in the seventh century bffore Oiueiit^; 


SII^AMeliocb Is his convent of St. Dominic at Ihp ^ 

MW Cf Is as true an Btmscan as tbs bpildBr Whn 

iMKttlaxide stones of the wall along its crest— cf wtdllfii 
has nssd the only aich that lasniiaafiiAsa 
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|HWtilre into, if it is to be a pbtnre cnitjr; 4mt 
^lirely provocatiye of our old Etruscan instinct 
of ornament. And, spurred by the difficully, and 
pleased by the national character of it, we put oui 
best work into these arches, utterly neglectful of 
the public below, — who will see the white and red 
and blue spaces, at any rate, which is all they 
will want to see, thinks Giotto, if he ever looks 
down from liis scaffold. 

47. Take the highest compartment, then, on the 
left, looking towards the window. It was wholly 
impossible to get the arch filled with figures, 
unless they stood on each other’s heads; so 
Giotto ekes it out with a piece of fine architec- 
ture. Raphael in the Sposalizio, does the same, 
for pleasure. 

Then he puts two dainty little white figures, 
bending, on each fiank, to stop up his ooraera. 
But he puts the taller inside on the right, iad 
outside on the left. And he puts his GhnSek 
chorus of observant and moralizing pereona en 
each side of his main action. 

Then he puts one Choragos — or leader d 
dbonis, supporting the main action-— on each ride* 
Then he puts the main action in the saiUhN^ 
whidi is a quarrel about that white bone 
tension in centre. Choragoa on the Itllhh 
irho aesi that the bishop is going to taep Ihe 
InM d it, backs hiln serenely. Caiotf9||^ 

who sees that his iinpetwHia fAmM160§ 



t&> gel the woref; of it, is ptiUing hitdi biidh^ and 
tiding to keep him quiet. The Bubjeot of the pio 
tore, which» after yon are quite sure it is good as a 
decoration, but not till then, you may be allowed to 
understand, is the following. One of St. Francis’s 
three great virtues being Obedience, he begins 
his spiritual life by quarrelling with his father. 
He, I suppose in modem terms 1 should say, * com«- 
mercially invests ’ some of his father’s goods in 
charity His father objects to that investment; 
on which St Francis runs away, taking what he 
can find about the house along with him. His 
father follows to claim his property, but finds it is 
all gone, already ; and that St Francis has made 
friends with the Bishop of Assisi. His father 
flies into an indecent passion, and declares he 
will disinherit him ; on which St. Francis then 
and there takes all liis clothes ofP, throws them 
limticaUy in his father’s face, and says be has 
ncliiing more to do with clothes or father. The 
good Bishop, in tears of admiration, embraces Sk 
Francis and covers him with his own mantle. 

48. I have read the picture to you as, if Hr. 
ISpa s fffiQia knew anything about art, Mr. Spnrgtoti 
woidl send it, — ^t^ is to say, fronf^the plains 
amttMHHMiiae, Protestant side. If you are con-* 
taiitwitil that view of it, you may leave tbecha(id(^ 
as any study of Ustoiy is conoeitoh^ 
flMlWlilw; foryoB CMi never 
or hif. 
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Yet do not l)e afraid of my re*reading it to yfen 
from the mystic, nonsensical, and Papistical side. 
I am going to read it to you — ^if after many ajid 
many a year of thought, I am able — as Giotto 
meant it ; Giotto being, as far as we know, then 
the man of strongest brain and hand in Florence ; 
the best friend of the best religious poet of the 
world; and widely differing, as his friend did 
also, in his views of the world, from either Mr. 
Spurgeon, or Pius IX. 

The first duty of a child is to obey its father 
and mother ; as the first duty of a citizen is to obey 
the laws of his state. And this duty is so strict 
that I believe the only limits to it are those fixed 
by Isaac and Iphlgenia. On the other hand, the 
father and mother have also a fixed duty to the 
child — not to provoke it to wrath. I have never 
heard this text explained to fathers and mothers 
from the pulpit, which is curious. For it appears 
to me that God will expect the parents to nndei^ 
stand their duty to their children, better even 
than children can be expected to know their dn^ 
to their parents. 

49. But farther. A ekiid's duty is to obi^ its 
parents. It is never said anywhere in the BiUe, 
and never was yet said in any good or wiae bodk« 
that n man’s, or woman’s, is. preciaeiyi if 

sUld becomes a ma^ or a woman, it can no nmci 
be than when it should first atami Hh Hi 
ButatimeaasQredlyoomeiwhMjlfHri^ 
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In great states, children are always trying to re- 
main children, and the parents wanting to make 
men and women of them. In vile states, the chil- 
dren are always wanting to be men and women, 
and the parents to keep them children. It may be 
— and happy the house in which it is so— that thC 
father’s at least equal intellect, and older experi- 
ence, may remain to the end of his life a law to 
his children, not of force, but of perfect guidance, 
with perfect love. Rarely it is so ; not often pos- 
sible. It is as natural for the old to be prejudiced 
as for the young to be presumptuous ; and, in the 
change of centuries, each generation has something 
to judge of for itself. 

But this scene, on which Giotto has dwelt with 
so great force, represents, not the child’s assertion 
of his independence, but his adoption of another 
Father. 

50. Yon must not confuse the desire of this boy 
of Asrisi to obey God rather than man, with tlm 
demre of our young cockney Hopeful to have a 
latch-key, and a separate allowance. No point of 
duty has been more miserably warped and peiv 
verted by false priests, in all chnrche|^ than this 
dnfy of yonng to choose whom they will server 
Bttt the doty itself does not the less exist ; atod If 
tibete be any troth in Christianity at all, there will 
ooiit, for all tme disciples, a time when thqf hairh 
tOlaie that Mying to heart, He that lovet^ 

W l lWe MW 11m fa not yortty of 
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‘ ’—observe. There is no talk of dis- 
obeying fathers or mothers whom you do fwt 
love, or of running away from a home where you 
VTOuld rather not stay. But to leave the home 
which is your peace, and to be at enmity with 
those who are most dear to you, — ^this, if there 
be meaning in Christ’s words, one day or other 
will be demanded of His true followers. 

And there %s meaning in Christ’s words. What- 
ever misuse may have been made ot them, — what- 
ever false prophets — and Heaven knows there 
have been many — have called the young children 
to them, not to bless but to curse, the assured 
fact remains, that if you will obey God, there 
will come a moment when the voice of man will 
be raised, with all its holiest natural authority, 
against you. The friend and the wise adviser^ 
the brother and the sister — ^the father and the 
maater — the entire voice of your prudent and 
keen*-sighted acquaintance — ^the entire wei|^ of 
the scornful stupidity of the vulgar world—* foV 
anas, they will be against you, all at one. Ten 
have to obe\ (lod rather than man. The hninan 
race, withal its wisdom and love, all its indifr 
nation ana folly, on one side, — God alone onUie 
ether. You have to choose. 

That ie the meaning of St. Franeis's reiioaiii#i||( 
hii inheritance; and it is the beginning of 

o< Worki. UnleH this kMniaal ‘iMi 
he di me Brsti — this of aiaiiMioM Mil 
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the wctf Id cast away,*— all other deeds are useless. 
You cannot serve, cannot Obey, God and mammoiu 
No chaiities, no obediences, no self-denialB, are 
of any use, while you are still at heart in con- 
formity with the world. You go to church, 
because the world goes. You keep Sunday, 
because your neighbours keep it. But you dress 
ridiculously, because your neighbours ask it ; and 
you dare not do a rough piece of work, because 
yonr neighbours despise it. You must renounce 
your neighbour, in liis riches and pride, and re- 
member him in his distress. That is St. Francis’s 
* disobedience ’ 

51. And now you can understand the relation 
of subjects throughout the chapel, and Giotto’s 
choice of them 

The roof has the symbols ot the three virtues 
bf labour — Poverty, Chastity, Obedience. 

A. Highest on the left side, looking to tile 
window. The life of St. Francis begins in his 
renunciation of the world. 

B. Highest on the right side. His new life is ap« 
proved and ordained by the authority of the Church. 

C« Central on the left side. He preaches to 
Ids own disdples. 

P. Central on the right side. He preaches Is 
tim hssttiien. 

& Lowest on the left side. « His burial# 

E Oil tile rij^ts^ His powsr olhit 
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Besides these six subjects, there are, on the 
sides of the window, the four great Franciscan 
saints, St. Louis of France, St. Louis of STou^ouse, 
St. Claire, and St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 

^ So that you have in the whole series this 
much given you to think of: first, the law of 
St. Francis’s conscience ; then, his own adoption 
of it ; then, the ratification of it by the Christian 
Church ; tlien, his preaching it in life ; then, his 
preaching it in death ; and then, the fruits of it 
in his disciples. 

62. I have only been able myself to examine, 
or in any right sense to see, of this code of sub- 
jects, the first, second, fourth, and the St. Louis 
and Elizabeth. I will ask you only to look at two 
more of them, naiiiel}, St. Francis before the 
Soldan, midmost on your right, and St. Louis. 

The Soldan, with an ordinary opera-glass, you 
may see clearly enough ; and 1 think it will be 
first well to notice some technical points in it. 

If tlie little \ ir^n on the stairs of the temple 
reminded you of one composition of Titian’s, tiiis 
Sddan should, 1 think, remind you of all that is 
greatest in Titian ; so forcibly, indeed, that for my 
own part, M I had been told that a careful early 
fipaaoo by Titian had been recovered in Santa Oieoer 
I oould have believed both report and my oifii 
eyea,more qnicklyjdian I have been aUe to admjl 
jjlMMltiiub indeed It ja ao great l|iil 

iti firiiieipiea been understoo d lh a m iwii 
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in reality nothing ^pare to be taught of art in 
Iti^y ; nothing to be invented afterwards, etnept 
Dnt^h effects of light. 

That there is no ‘ effect of light * here arrived at, 
I beg you at once to observe as a most important 
lesson. The subject is St. Francis challenging the 
Soldan’s Magi, — fire-worshippers — to pass with 
him through the fire, which is blazing red at 
his feet. It is so hot that the two Magi on the 
other side of the throne shield their faces. But 
it is represented simply as a red mass of writhing 
forms of flame ; and casts no firelight whatever. 
There is no ruby colour on anybody’s nose ; there 
are no black shadows under anybody’s chin ; there 
are no Eembrandtesque gradations of gloom, or 
glitterings of sword-hilt and armour. 

53. Is this ignorance, think yon, in Giotto, and 
pure artlessness ? He was now a man in middle 
life, having passed all his days in painting, and pro- 
fessedly, and almost contentiously, painting things 
as he saw them. Do you suppose he never saw 
fire cast firelight ? — and he the friend of Dante ! 
who of all poets is the most subtle in his sense of 
every kind of effect of light — though he has been 
thoDgbl by the public to know that <ft fire only; 
Again and again, his ghosts wonder thab there«ia 
noahadbwoast by Dante’s body; and is the poetb^ 
fieiand, hemue a painter, likely, therefore, not be 
Ipve kaown that mortal snbetanoe caste diadbwbi 
mi^j^ flame, light? Nay, the 
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in tito * Pnrgatorio ’ where tl\e shadows fnmft die 
ttiMtiing sanshine make the flames redder, readies 
the accuracy of Newtonian science ; and ^oes 
Qiotto, think you, all the while, see nothing of 
tibe sort? 

The fact was, he saw light so intensely that he 
never for an instant thought of painting it. He 
knew that to paint the sun was as impossible as 
to stop it ; and he was no trickster, trying to find 
out ways of seeming to do what he did* not. I 
can paint a rose, — >es , and I will. I can^t paint 
a red-hot coal ; and 1 won’t try to, nor seem to. 
This was just as natural and certain a process of 
thinking with htm, as the honesty of it, and true 
sdenoe, were impossible to the false painters of 
the sixteenth centu^ 5 ^ 

64. Neveitheless, what his art can honestly do 
to make you feel as much as he wants you to fed| 
Bkont thb fire, he ^ ill do ; and tliat studiously. 
That the fire be lumxtmis or not, is no matter just 
mm. But that the fire is hot^ he would have yon 
to know. Now, will }oii notice what colours he 
has mied in tlie whole picture ? First, the bine 
hiOkgroQnd, necessaiy* to unite it with the ctiier 
three anbjeota, is reduced to the smaUest pomibhr 
s|Nme. 1^. FranciB must be in gn^^ for thih ii 
1^ drees; also the attendant of one of tluiliigl 
ii in gr^; but so warm, that, if yon mm it hf 
ilMdi yon wonld call it brown. Ite shsdsw 1 m|^ 
hitkl the Ihionei whmh 
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and therefore do^s, U gf^ also. Tlie resft ti f^e 
pietnve* in at least six-sevenths of its area— -^is 
eithei; oriniBon^ gold, orange, pnrple, or white, all 
as wann as Giotto could paint them; and set 
off by minute spaces only of intense black,— -the 
Soldan’s fillet at the shoulders, his eyes, beard, and 
the points necessary in the golden pattern behind. 
And the whole picture is one glow. 

65. A single glance round at the other subjects 
will convince you of the special character in this ; 
but you will recognize also that the four upper 
subjects, in which St Francis’s life and zeal are 
shown, are all in comparatively warm colours, 
while the two lower ones — of the death, and the 
vifiionB after it — have been kept as definitely sm 
and cold. 

Necessarily, you might think, being full of 
monks’ dresses. Not so. Was there any need 
for Giotto to have put the priest at the foot of the 
dead body, with the black banner stooped over it 
in the shape of a grave ? Might he not, had he 
ehosem in either fresco, have made the celestial 
visions brighter ? Might not St. Francis have 
i^peared in the centre of a celestial glory to the 
drsaming Pope, or his soul been seen of the poor 
midkrxidiig through more radiant clouds? Look* 
how radiant, in the small qpace allowed 

4m has bean rqpaiated; but tboagb Ha mr 
nmff esd ooia, U oalmoi kfU tba apbedbeTd 
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out of the blue, they are in reality. Ton cannot 
anywhere see a lovelier piece of Giottesqne colour, 
though here, you have to mourn over the smi^l- 
ness of the piece, and its isolation. For the face 
of St. Francis himself is repainted, and all the 
blue sky; but the clouds and four sustaining 
angels are hardly retouched at all, and their 
iridescent and exquisitely graceful wings are left 
witja. really very tender and delicate care the 
restorer of the sky. And no one but* Giotto or 
Turner could have painted them. 

66. For ill all his use of opalescent and warm 
colour, Giotto is exactly like Turner, as, in his swift 
expressional power, he is like Gainsborough. All 
the other Italian religious painters work out their 
expression with toil ; he only can give it with a 
touch. All the other great Italian colourists see 
only the beauty of colour, but Giotto also its 
brightness. And none of the others, except Tin^ 
toret, understood to the full its symbolic power ; 
but with those— Giotto and Tintoret— there is 
alwa]^, not only a colour harmony, but a odoiir 
secret. It is not merely to make the pioture 
l^ow, but to remind you that St. Francis |»eadies 
to a fire-worahipping king, that Giotto cofm 
the wall with purple and scarlet *aiid mbotei fai 
the dispute at Assisi, the angry hUbi&r is dieieisd 
in red, vaiying like XMSsion ; and the robe edlll 
erhidi his protector embraoee 6t 
lywiboHnig tbe pMM of Hmtcb. 
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certain conventional colours were traditicmally 
employed by all painters; but only Giotto and 
Tintoret invent a symbolism of their own for 
every picture. Thus in Tintoret’s picture of the 
fall of the manna, the figure of God the Father 
is entirely robed in white, contrary to all received 
custom: in that of Moses striking the rock^ it 
is surrounded by a rainbow. Of Giotto’s sym- 
bolism in colour at Assisi, I have given aoc 9 unt 

elsewhere.* 

* 

You are not to think, therefore, the difference 
between the colour of the upper and lower frescoes 
unintentional. The life of St. Francis was al- 
ways full of joy and triumph ; his death, in great 
suffering, weariness, and extreme humility. The 
tradition of him reverses that of Elijah : living, 
he is seen in the chariot of fire ; dying, he submits 
to more than the common sorrow of death. 

67. Tliere is, however, much more than a dif- 
ference in colour between the upper and lower 
frescoes. There is a difference in manner which I 
cannot account for ; and above all, a very singular 
dijSerenpe in skill, — indicating, it seems to me, that 
the two lower were done long before the others 
and afterwards united and harmonized with them. 
It is ol no interest to the general reader to pnrsiie 
but one point he can notice quickly, 
fjlmt the lower fnssooes depend much on a mere 


% * Pae CKwlfm * te 80 ptmatm, 1S74 (f«L fv. > 
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Uabk or brown outline of the features, whUe the 
faces above are evenly and completely painted 
in the most accomplished Venetian mamier: — 
and another, respecting the management of the 
draperies, contains much interest for us. 

Giotto never succeeded, to the very end of his 
days, in representing a figure lying down, and at 
ease. It is one of the most curious points in all 
his ^character. Just the thing which he could 
study from nature without the smallest hiu^ance, 
is the thing he never can paint ; while subtleties 
of form and gesture, wliirh depend absolutely on 
their momentanuess, and actions in which no 
model can stay for an instant, he seizes with 
infallible accuracy. 

Not only has the sleeping Pope, in the right- 
hand lower fresco, his head laid uncomfdrtably 
on his pillow, bnt all the clothes on him ai% in 
awkward angles, e\en Giotto’s instinct for lines 
of drapery failing him altogether when he has to 
lay it on a re]X)Ring figure But look at the fokh 
of the Soldan’s robe over his knees. None oonU 
be more beautiful or right ; and it is to me wbcdljr 
inoonoeivabte that the two ])ainting8 shoald bt 
within even twenty years of each other in ‘daitltr- 
tiie aldll in the upiier one is so supremely gMlai^ 
We ahall find, however, more thim nmre t ntti ^liil 
im caata of drapery, if we examine thfsn* 

S& They aieao simply right, in the il|^^ 
that we do not tUnk of 
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him only, not his dress. Bnt we see dress first, 
in tijbe figures of the disoomfited Magi. Very fully 
draped personages these, indeed, — with trains, it 
appears, fonr yards long, and bearers of them. 

The one nearest the Soldan has done his deroir 
as bravely as he could ; would fain go up to the 
fire, but cannot ; is forced to shield his face, 
though he has not turned back. Giotto gives 
him full sweeping breadth of fold ; what dignity 
he caa; — a man faithful to Ins profession, at all 
events. 

The next one has no such courage. Collapsed 
altogether, he has nothing more to say for him- 
self or his creed. Giotto hangs the cloak upon 
him, in Ghirlandajo’s fashion, as from a peg, but 
with ludicrous narrowness of fold. Literally, he 
is shut-up ’ Magus — closed like a fan. He turns 
his head away, hopelessly. And the last Magus 
sImiwb nothing but his back, disappearing through 
the door. 

Opposed to them, in a modem work, you would 
have had a St. Francis standing as high as he 
fonid in his sandals, contemptuous, denunciatorj ; 
ittpignifieeiitly showing the Magi the door. No 
aneh says Giotto. A somewhat mean 

nmni dimnpwting enough in presence— even in 
fMMve; Z do not understand his gesture, poiii|» 
iHf Ua |orelieadr--perfaaps mea^ 

%|lqprh«a4, apon the truth of this.' Hie 
iinis^ndnk hiAinid hun is tencHMarneks hnl nill 
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follow his master. The dark Moorish servants of 
the Magi show no emotion — ^will arrange tbehr 
masters’ trains as usual, and decorously sustain 
their retreat. 

69. Lastly, for the Soldan himself. In a 
modem work, you would assuredly have had him 
staring at St. Francis with his eyebrows up, or 
frowning thundrously at his Magi, with them 
bent as far down as they would go. Neither of 
these aspects does he bear, according to Giotto. 
A perfect gentleman and king, he looks on his 
Magi with quiet eyes of decision ; he is much the 
noblest person in the room — ^though an infidel, 
the true hero of the scene, far more than St 
Ikancis. It is evidently the Soldan whom Giotto 
wants you to think of mainly, in this picture of 
Christian missionary work 

He does not altogether take the view of 
Heathen which you would get in an Exeter Hall 
meeting. Does not expatiate on t^pir ignorance, 
their blackness, or their nakedness. Does not at 
all think of the Florentine Islington and Penton^' 
ville, as inhabited by persons in every reBpe($ 
superior to the kings of the East ; nor does he 
imagine every other religion but his own th he 
log-worship. Probably the people who Y«S% 
WS^ip logs — ^whether in Persia or Pentoililtti^ 
witt be left fo worship logs to their heafta* 
thinks Giotto. But to those who woirldii|l 0^ 
mtA who have cdmyed the laws of hmm 't il li ifc 
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in their hearts, and numbered the stars of it 
visi];>le to them, — ^to these, a nearer star may rise ; 
and a higher God be revealed. 

You are to note, therefore, that Giotto’s Soldan 
is the type of all noblest religion and law, in 
countries where the name of Christ has not been 
preached. There was no doubt what king or 
people should be chosen : the country of the three 
Magi had already been indicated by the miracle 
of Bethlehem ; and the religion and morality of 
Zoroaster were the purest, and in spirit the oldest, 
in the heathen world. Therefore, when D'lnte, in 
the nineteenth and twentieth books of the Para- 
dise, gives his final interpretation of the law of 
human and divine justice in relation to the gospel 
of Christ — the lower and enslaved body of the 
heathen being represented by St. Philip’s convert, 
(^^ChristianB like these the Ethiop shall con- 
demn”) — the noblest state of heathenism is at once 
dioeen, as by^Giotto: **What may the Persiana 
unto your kings ? ” Compare also Milton,-^ 

At the Soldan’s choir. 

Defied the best of Paymin chivalry.” 

60 . And now, the time is come for yon to 
lodT at Giotto’s St. Louis, who is the type of a 
(JbHfitianking. 

Toti would, I suppose, never have seen it atal^ 
tdiM I had dn^gged you hei« on purpose. 

dark originally— is trebly davkaoed 

fHDted glMMid dinkMd to 





its oblivion dontentedly by Mr. Mnrrfty’a Four 
ikints, all mnch restored and repainted/’ and 
Messrs. Orowe and Cavalcasella’s serene ''The 
St. Louis is quite new.” 

Now, I am the last person to calf any restoration 
whatever, judicious. Of all destructive manias, 
that of restoration is the frightfulest and foolishest. 
Nevertheless, what good, in its miserable way, it 
can bring, the poor art scholar must now apply 
his common sense to take ; there is no use, because 
a great work has been restored, in now passing it 
by altogether, not even looking for what instruc- 
tion we may still find in its design, which will 
be more intelligible, if the restorer has had any 
conBcience at all, to the ordinary spectator, than 
it would have been in the faded work. When, 
indeed, Mr. Murray’s Guide tells yon that a 
hmUing has been * magnificently restored,’ yon 
may pass the building by in resigned iespnati 
for that m^ans that every bit of the old scidptiife 
has been destroyed, and modem vulgar oo]^ei pot 
op in its plape. But a restored picture or fossoo 
will often be, to you, more useful than a pore 
one } and in all probability — if an important piece 
oi art— it will have been spared in maoy 
oantionaly completed in others, and st^ 
ilieif in a mysterious way — as lionardo’s 
d o e s t hrough every fdiase of leprodiiflliMii^ 
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61. But I cm ^nre yon, in tlie first pl£^« that 
the SUi Louis is by no means altogether new. 1 
have been np at it, and found most lovely and true 
colour left in many parts ; the crown, which you 
will find, after our mornings at the Spanish chapel, 
is of importance, nearly untouched ; the lines of the 
features and hair, though all more or less repro- 
duced, still of definite and notable character ; and 
the junction throughout of added colour so care- 
ful, that the harmony of the whole, if not delicate 
with its old tenderness, is at least, in its coarser 
way, solemn and unbroken. Such as the figure 
remains, it still possesses extreme beauty — ^pro- 
foundest interest. And, as you can see it from 
below with your glass, it leaves little to be desired, 
and may be dwelt upon with more profit than oine 

the uul examine the lower one on yoor left hand at yon 
enter that. You wiU find in your Murray that the fr^NM^oeii 
in this ohi^>el **were also, till lately, (18C2) covered with 
whitewash ” ; but I happen to have a long critique of th|a 
peitiewlar picture written in the year 1845, apd I eee no 
ohange in it since then. Mr. Murray’aaililio also tells yon 
to phterre in it that ** the daughter of playing on a 

viollp la net unlike Perugino’s treatment c||l|||||^i]ar eabjecte.** 
9y tdUoh Hr. Vunmy’a critic means that tl^ nale mniteiaB 
ph^^dilg eon violin, wh^^ without looking eftlierat hiadra% 
cor e4 rest cf the f^eaoo, he took for the daagbter of HeriQh 

Ipoad iMe. Allowing yon the full beneAt of thie 
Ji •till a point or two more to be^o h ea n ij, 
7fclsjl|liiAce4j Ireiopnear the ground in which Giottc'aiwci^ 
laipS^ifl^atieMt hjihe modem reatoier. Bo feMdtCfl|it|r 
l|^||,l%lMyPnnMwHarn from it at onoe and 
hctruwirt — 

<liii aii 
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ont of ten of the renowned pictnrea of the Tribune 
or the Pitti. You will enter into the spirit of it 
better if I first translate for you a little piece from 
the Fioretti di San Francesco. 

62. “ How St, Louis, King of France, wewt person- 
ally in the guise of a pilgrim, to Perugia^ to vmt 
the holy Brother Giles. — St. Louis, King of France, 
went on pilgrimage to visit the sanctuaries of 
the world : and hearing the most great fame of the 
holiness of Brother Giles, who had been among 
the first companions of St. Francis, put it in his 
heart, and determined assuredly that he vibuld visit 
him personally; wherefore he came to Perugia, 
where was then staying the said brother. And 
oombg to the gate of the place of the Brothers, 
with few companions, and being unknown, he 

tbo most tender light and shade, and of the most exquisite and 
enduring colour. 

In this latter respect, this fresco stands almost alone among 
the works of Giotto , the strqied curtain behind the table befang 
wrought with a vanet} and fantasy of playing oolonr wUeh 
Paul Veronese could not better at his best. 

Tou will find, without difficulty, in spite of the faint tints^ 
the daughter of Herodias in the middle of the piotuze— dcwly 
wmirng, not dancing, to the violin music— she heraelt jpliDing 
ea a lyre. In the farther corner of the piotursb the gitus 
Hi. John's head to her mother ; the face of Herodiaa lanlttofel 
eatMy hided, which may be a farther guarantee to you of ffike 
salsty of thereat The subjectof the Apocalypee, h^[^hh||% 
the ii|^ Is one of the most interesting mytfalo fMumirla 
iloiemi nor do I know any other so OQm]Md|f luUMhlg 
Ihe meaning of the scene b et wee n the woman 

t ifl th> PwgoB wwmj. BntltflnMtteHmiftwrSHi 
jltwIiMli MAlteWM paiwr«ttliawfan>»lime<| 
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asked with great eamestnees for Brother Qiles, 
telling nothing to the porter who he was that 
asked. The porter, therefore, goes to Brother 
Giles, and says that there is a pilgrim asking for 
him at the gate. And by God it was inspired in 
him and revealed that it was the King of France ; 
whertnpon quickly with great fervour he left his 
cell and ran to the gate, and without any question 
asked, or ever having seen each other before, 
kneeling down together with greatest devotion, 
they embraced and kissed each other with as^much 
familiarity as if for a long time they had held 
great friendship; but all the while neither the 
one nor the other spoke, but stayed, so embraced, 
with such signs of charitable love, in silence. 
And so having remained for a great while, they 
parted from one another, and St. Louis went on 
his way, and Brother Giles returned to his cell. 
And the King being gone, one of the brethren 
asked of his companion who he was, who answered 
that he was the King of IVance. Of which the 
ofther brothers being told, were in the greatest 
melancholy because Brother Giles had never said 
a #brd to him ; and murmuring at it, th^ said, 
*(Mi, Brother GDes, wherefore hadst thou so 
oomstry manners that to so holy a king, who had 
touim from France to see thee and hear from thee 
ichM good word, thou hast spoken nothing?* 
^*JmMOred ‘Deaiost fafothml^ 
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1^ could speak a word ; for bo soon as we 
kad embraced, the light of the divine wisdom 
revealed and manifested, to me, his heart, and to 
him, mine ; and so by divine operation we looked 
each in the other’s heart on what we would have 
said to one another, and knew it better far than 
if we had spoken with the month, and withoziore 
consolation, because of the defect of the human 
tongue, which cannot clearly express the secrets 
of God, and would have been for discomfort 
rather than comfort. And know, therefore, that 
the King parted from me marvellously loontent, 
and comforted in his mind.* ” 

63. Of all which scory, not a word, of course, is 
credible by any rational person. . 

Certainly not: the spirit, nevertheless, which 
created the story, is an entirely indisputable fact 
in the history of Italy and of mankind. Whether 
St Louis and Brother Giles ever knelt together in ' 
the street of Perugia matters not a whit l^imt 
a king and a poor monk oould be conceived to 
have thoughts of each other which no words 
speak ; and that indeed the King’s tenderness and 
humility made such a tale credible to Ihe |Micp|e» 
^^-this is what you have to meditate on hssW 
Nor is there any better spot lu the 
Whanoeeoever your pilgrim feet may have 
neyed to it, wherein to make np 
Jfm beve jn yon for the nmUs^ 
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of the md mbdkeiies of both whibh are 

too often manifested in their room. For it happens 
that this Christian and this Persian Eing^ are 
better painted here by Giotto than elsewhere by 
any one, so as to give you the best attainable con- 
ception of the Christian and Heathen powers which 
have both received, in the book which Christians 
profess to reverence, the same epithet as the King 
of the Jews Himself; anointed, or Christos: — 
and as the most perfect Christian Kinghood was 
exhibited in the life, partly real, partly traditional, 
of St. Louis, so the most perfect Heathen King- 
hood was exemplified in the life, partly real, partly 
traditional, of Cyrus of Persia, and in the laws 
for human government and education which had 
chief force in his dynasty. And before the images 
of these two Kings I think therefore it will be well 
that yon should read the charge to Cyrus, written 
by IiHttah. The second claase of it, if not all, will 
here become memorable to you — literally ilina* 
tratmg, as it does, the very manner of the defeat- 
of ilm Zoroastiian Magi, on which Giotto founds 
hk Tttemph of Faith. I write the leading sen* 
tSMli oontinaoualy ; what I omit is only tbefr 
MpHAeation, which you can easily refer to el 
heilie. (ba. xliv. 24 to xlv. 13.) 

•i ^lliiiBSaith the Lord, thy Redeemer, niidiNl 
liill^talMdtheefr^ ItheLcMltMli 

Halwih lU ; thal stretcheth forth the 
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thai twrmth wise mm hachvard, and mak0th their 
knowledge^ fogliek; that confirme^h the word of 
hie Servant, and fulfilUth the conned of hie mee^ 
migere : that saith of Cyrus, He is my Sheph^d, 
and sh^ll perform all my pleasure, even saying 
to Jerusalem, 'thou shalt be built,’ and to the 
temple, ‘thy foundations shall be laid.’ 

“ Thus saith the Lord to his Christ ; — ^to Cyrus, 
whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations 
before him, and I will loose the loins of Kings. 

“ 1 will go before thee, and make the crooked 
places straight ; I will break in pieces the gates 
of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron ; and 
1 will give thee the treasures of darkness, and 
hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest 
know that I the liord, which call thee by thy 
name, am the God of Israel. 

** For Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel mine 
^ect, I have even called thee by thy name; I 
have sumamed thee, though thou hast not known 
me. 

1 am the Lord, and there is none else ; there 
ia no God beside me. 1 girded thee, thoo^ Hkm 
hast not known me. That they may know, txelm 
the neing of the mn, and from the weit^ ilial 
there is none beside me ; I am the Lord, andtbite 
ia none else. I form the light, and oreete dadk* 
nees; I make peace and create evil. I Aa ImA 
do all these thiinm. 

lnpr» niaed bin iq, w BighkMMMMMb Mi 





will direct all biB ways ; be shall build my city, 
and let go my captives, not for price nor reward, 
saith the Lord of Nations.” 

65. To this last verse, add the ordinance of Cyrus 
in fulfilling it, that you may understand what is 
meant by a King’s being '' raised upin Eighteous- 
nesB,” and notice, with respect to the picture under 
which you stand, the Persian King’s thought of 
the Jewish Temple. 

“In the first year of the reign of Cyrus,* King 
Cyrus commanded that the house of the Lord at 
Jerusalem should be built again, where they do 
service wUh perpetual Jire, ” (the italicized sen- 
tence is Darius’s, quoting Cyrus’s decree — ^the 
decree itself worded thus,) “Thus saith Cfrus, 
King of Persia : f The Lord God of heaven bath 
given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
he hath charged me to build him an house at 
Jerusalem. 

“Who is there among you of all his people? 
—his Gk>d be with him, and let him go up to 
J^msalem which is in Judah, and let the men 
ol^his place help him witli silver and with gold, 
Md with goods and with beasts.” 

Between which “bringing the prisoners out 
of oaplivity*’ and modem liberty, free tradei* 
istld antMlavery eloquence, there is no small 
lidmrvaL 

« MSidiasTf. 24. 
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G6. To these J»wo ideals of Kinghood^ then, the 
boy has reached, since the day he was drawing the 
lamb on the stone, as Gimabne passed by. You 
will not find two other such, that 1 know of, in 
the west of Europe ; and yet there has been many 
a try at the painting of crowned heads, — and King 
George III. and Queen Charlotte, by Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, are very fine, no doubt Also your 
black-muzzled kings of Velasquez, and Vandyl^e’s 
long-haired and white-handed ones ; and Rubens’ 
riders — ^in those handsome boots. Pass such sha- 
dows of them as you can summon, rapidly before 
yonr memory — ^then look at this St. Louis. 

His face — gentle, resolute, glacial-pure, thin- 
oheAked; so sharp at the chin that the entire 
head is almost of the form of a knight’s shield — 
the hair short on the forehead, falling on each side 
in the old Greek-Etruscan curves of simplest line, 
to the neck ; I don't know if you can see without 
bttng nearer, the difference in the arrangement 
of it on the two sides — ^the mass of it on the right 
ahealder bending inwards, while that on left 
fidlla straight. It is one of the pretty obMulbs^ 
whioh a modem workman would never dreini df 
*^aiid whioh assures me the restorer hat MbUMl 
the old lines rightly 

He wears a crown formed by an 

beaded with pearls on the ej^| lil 
inBed roundt i|bove the l»ow, with a vwiMi 
tIMHhmpet. as ft wer^ 1^^ 
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spines at the angles : it is chasing of gold with^ 
peaii-^^heantiful in the remainiiig work of it; 
the Boldan wears a crown of the same general 
form ; the hexagonal ontline signifying all order, 
strength, and royal economy. We shall see 
farther symbolism of this kind, soon, by Simon 
Memmi, in the Spanish chapel 

67. I cannot tell you anything definite of the 
two other frescoes — for I can only examine one or 
two pictures in a day ; and never begin with one 
till I have done with another ; and I had to leave 
Florence without looking at these — even so far 
as to be quite sure of their subjects The central 
one on the left is either the twelfth subject of 
Asgusi — St. Francis in Ecstasy,* or the eighteenth 
— ^the Apparition of St. Francis at Arles ; f while 
the lowpst on the right may admit choice between 
twoaul^ects in each half of it • my own reading of 
them would be — ^that they are the twenty-first and 
twenty-fifth subjects of Assisi, the Dying Fiiar| 

* **Eep i sfl 0 pted '* (next to St. Franois before the Boldan, at 
Aaiiif) '^ai feen one night by the brethren, praying, eUmited 
fioai the groimd, hie hande extended like the croee, and ew- 
RMindad by a ehining doiid.*' — Lord Lxndmy, 
t ** St AntlKHiy of Padua wae preaching at a general ohaptar 
of thaoidtrtlieldat Arlee, in 1224, when 8t Franois ammA 
in tenlditi his anns extended, and in an attitude w bone* 

dtdiHh*!** i^nf XMMf. 

of the order, lying on hiadeethbed, mrnm 
nllEMk ikaneia fiaiiig to heaven, and eininging 
leone with t^ 
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and Virion of JPope Gregory IX. ; * but Crowe 
and Cavalcasella may be right in their different 
interpretation ; t in any case, the meaning of the 
entire system of work remams unchanged, as 1 
have given it above. 

* “ He hesitated, before canonizing St. Francis ; doubting 
the celestial infliction of the stigmata. St. Francis appeared 
to him in a vision, and with a severe countenance reproving 
his unbelief, opened his robe, and, exposing the wound in his 
side, filled a vial with the blood that flowed from it, and gave 
it to the Pope, who awoke and found it in his hand.”— Zord 
Lindsay, 

t ** As 8t. Francis was carried on his bed of sickness to 
St. Maria degli Angcli, he stopped at an hospital on the road- 
side, and ordering his attendants to turn his head in the 
direction of Assisi, he lose in his litter and said, 'Blessed be 
thou amongst cities : may the blessing of God oling to thee, 
oh holy place, for by thee shall many souls be saved and 
having said this, he lay down and was carried on to 6t 
Maria degli Angeli. On the evening of the 4th fd October 
his death was revealed at the very hour to the%8hop of 
Assisi on Mount Barzana .” — Crowe and OavdoateUa, 
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THE VAULTED BOOK 

68. As early as may be this morning, let us look 
for a minute or two into the cathedral : — I was 
going to say, entering by one of the side doors 
of the aisles; — but we can’t do anything else, 
which perhaps might not strike you unless you 
were thinking specially of it. There are no 
transept doors ; and one never wanders round to 
the desolate front. 

From either of the side doors, a few paces will 
bring 3%u to the middle of the nave, and to the 
point opposite, the middle of the third arch from 
the west end; where you will find yourself — ^if well 
in ^e mid-nave — standing on a circular slab of 
green porphyry, which marks the former place of 
the grave of the bishop Zenobius. The larger 
insoription, on the wide circle of the floor outside 
of joiv records the translation of hiS body; the 
aoudler fme round the stone at your feet— 
eeoiiiinB, domum hanc quum adimus ultimaoi’* 
—da a painful truth, 1 suppose, to^ravelleia 
Wk whe never rest anywhm now, if we eaa 
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69. tlesting here, at any rate, for a few minnteB, 
look np to the whitewashed vaulting of the com- 
partment of the roof next the west end. 

You will see nothing whatever in it worth 
looking at Neveitheless, look a little longer. 

But the longer you look, the less you will under- 
stand why I tell you to look. It is nothing but 
a whitewashed ceiling, vaulted indeed, — but so 
is many a tailor’s garret window, for that matter 
Indeed, now that you have looked steadily for a 
minute or so, and are used to the form of the 
arch, it seems to become so small that you can 
almost fancy it the ceiling of a good-sized lumber- 
room in an attic. 

Having attained to this modest conception of 
it, carry your eyes back to the similar vault of 
the second compartment, nearer yon. Very little 
further contemplation will reduce that also to the 
similitude of a moderately-sized attic. And then, 
teodving to bear, if possible — for it is worth while, 
cramp in your neck for another quarter of 
a minute, look right up to the third vahlt, om 
your head ; which, if not, in the said quarter of 
a minute, reducible in imagination to a taUdii^ 
garret, will fit least sink, like the two ctheM»^faklb 
the iemhlance of a common arched oeQilig, 
SMAous magnitude or majesty. 

70. nmn, glanoe quioMy down from It Ae Wt 
Aht, and mmA i* tin ipMe, (intfaMIMfllmi 
e* ioiw pfllm,) whkk that tmM tuimk 
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It is sixty aqwep*— four Jbmulr^ sqw^ 

yards of pavement, — and I believe you will have 
to look up again more than once or twice, before 
you can convince yourself that the mean-looking 
roof is swept indeed over all that twelfth part- 
of an acre. And still less, if 1 mistake not, will 
you, without slow proof, believe, when you turn 
yourself round towards the east end, that the 
narrow niche (it really looks scarcely more than 
a niche) which occupies, beyond the dome, the 
position of our northern choirs, is indeed the un- 
narrowed elongation of the nave, whose breadth 
extends round you like a frozen lake. From 
which experiments and comparisons, your con- 
clusion, I think, will be, and I am sure it 
ought to be, that the most studious ingenuity 
Ibould not produce a design for the interior of a 
building which should more completely hide its 
extent, and throw away every common advan- 
tage of its magnitude, than this of the Duomo 
of Florence. 

Havipg arrived at tins, I assure you, quite 
secnrejiy tenable conclusion, we will quit the catha^ 
hy the western door, for once ; and, as quiddy 
aa nan walk, return to the Green cloister of 
Stiu Novella ; and place ourselves on lSl0 
Sfpth dde of it, so as to see as much as w^e ofpi 

ItjlimhssMy. tlifnidiigicoiiidSiidtUsAs^ 
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of the entrance, on the opposite side, to the so- 
called * Spanish Chapel.’ 

There is, indeed, within the opposite cloister, an 
aatch. of entrance, plain enongh. But no chapel, 
whatever, externally manifesting itself as worth 
entering. No walls, or gable, or dome, raised above 
the rest of the outbuildings — only two windows 
with traceries opening into the cloister ; and one 
story of inconspicuous building above You can’t 
conceive there should be any effect of magnitude 
produced in the interior, however it has been 
vaulted or decorated It may be pretty, but it 
cannot possibly look large 

71. Entering it, nevertheless, you will be sur- 
prised at the effect of height, and disposed to fancy 
that the circular window cannot surely be the Bame 
you saw outside, looking so low. I had to go out 
again, myself, to make sure that it was. 

And gradually, as you let the eye follow the 
sweep of the vaulting arches, from the small 
central keystone-boss, with the Lamb carved on it, 
to the broad capitals of the hexagonal pillani at 
the angles, there will form itself in your mind, I 
think, some impression not only of vastnew fn 
the building, but of great daring in the boOder; 
and at last, after closely following out tlm 
of a fineaoo or two, and looking up and up ngriH 
to the ooloured vaults, it will become to 
idHy one of the grandest fdims yon em 
inoMwillmut noen^ 
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to wonder thiit hulnan daring ever achieved any- 
thing so magnificent. 

But jnst go out again into the cloister, and 
recover knowledge of the facts. It is nothing 
like so large as the blank arch which at home we 
filled with brickbats or leased for a gin-shop under 
the last railway we made to carry coals to New- 
castle. And if you j)ace the floor it covers, you 
will find it is three feet less one way, and thirty 
feet less the other, than that single square of the 
cathedral which was roofed like a tailor’s loft, — 
accurately, for I did measure here, myself, the 
floor of the Spanish chapel is fifty-seven feet by 
thirty-two. 

72. I hope, after this experience, that you will 
need no farther conviction of the first law of noble 
building, that grandeur depends on proportion and 
design — ^not, except in a quite secondary degree, 
on magnitude. Mere size has, indeed,^ under 
all disadvantage, some^ definite value ; and so has 
mere splendour. Disappointed as you may be, or 
at least ought to be, at first, by St. Peter’s, in the 
end yon will feel its size, — and its brightness. 
These are all you can feel in it — it is nothing more 
tSumtih^pump-room at Leamington built bigger;~ 
hM the Ui^ess tells at last : and Ck>rinthian piUaiS 
whtae capitals alone are ten feet high, and their 


mMinm leaves three feet six long, give yoa a 
of the infallibilify of th0 Pcpei 





wlia invented thd style indeed, but bnilt wltb 
pa^dtals no bigger than hand-baskets. 

Yastness hm thus its value. But the glory of 
wi«hitecture is to be — whatever you wish it to be, 
— lovely, or grand, or comfortable, — on such terms 
as it can easily obtain. Grand, by proportioi»— 
lovely, by imagination — comfortable, by ingenuity 
— secure, by honesty : with such materials and in 
such space as you have got to give it. 

Grand — ^by proportion, I said; but ought to 
have said by.rfisproportioii Beauty is given by 
the relation of parts — size, by their comparison. 
The first secret in getting the impression of size 
in this chapel is the dispioportion between pillar 
and arch. You take the pillar for granted, — ^it 
is thick, strong, and fairly high above your head. 
You look to the vault springing from it*— and it 
soars away, nobody knows where. 

73. Another great, but more subtle secret js in 
the inequality and immeasurability of the enfved 
lines ; and the hiding of the form by the colonr. 

To begin, the room, 1 said, is fifty-seven feet 
wide, and only tliirty-two deep. It is thus ntasiy 
one-third lar^r in the direction across the 
entrance, which gives to every mHn, poinMlini 
round, thronghout the roof, a different 
its nsAghbonrs. 

Hie vanhiiig ribs have the simidest of 
HBiit of A chamfered beam. 1 oaB || MWIH 
tiilllfViO timing 
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a log yon cheaply get your chamfer, and no];K>dy 
cares whether the level is alike on each side : but 
you must take a larger tree, and use much more 
work to get a square. And it is the same with 
stone* 

And this profile is — fix the conditions of it, 
therefore, in your mind — venerable in the history 
of mankind as the origin of all Gothic tracery- 
mouldings ; venerable in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church as that of the roof ribs, both of the 
lower church of Assisi, bearing the scroll of the 
precepts of St. Francis, and here at Florence^ 
bearing the scroll of the faith of St. Dominic. 
If you cut it out in paper, and cut the comers off 
farther and farther at every cut, you will produce 
a sharper profile of rib, connected in architectural 
use with differently treated styles. But the en- 
tirely venerable form is the massive one in which 
^he angle of the beam is ^erely, as it were, 
secured and completed in stability by removing 
its too sharp edge. 

74. Well, the vaulting ribs, as in Giotto’s vault, 
then, have here, under their painting, this rude 
profile i but do not suppose the vaults are sunply 
the^i^belis cast over them. Look how the oma* 
holders UHl on the capitals ! The plaster 
reellil^ aU scurts of indescribably aoooromodafcinjif 
Ohl ^l p e i I tho painter contracting and st(^>piiig Ur 
AKlgi intfr fti aa it happena to be oonviytelb 

MHilin 'taupsurs' auyduagi ym fsm*t mkmd 

a 
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you can’t grasp,— except one simple mling idea, 
whioh a child can grasp, if it is interested and 
intelligent : namely, that the room has four sides 
with four tales told upon them ; and the roof four 
gnarters, with another four tales told on those. 
And each history in the sides has its correspondent 
history in the roof. Generally, in good Italian 
decoration, the roof represents constant, or essen- 
tial facts ; the walls, consecutive histories arising 
out of them, or leading up to them. Thus here, the 
roof represents in front of you, in its main quarter, 
the Resurrection — the cardinal fact of Christianity; 
opposite (above behind you), the Ascension; on 
your left hand, the descent of the Holy Spirit; 
on your right, Christ’s perpetual presence with 
His Church, symbolized by His appearance on the 
Bea of Galilee to the disciples in the storm. 

Hie correspondent walls represent : under the 
iSrst quarter (the R^urrection), the story of the 
Crucifixion ; under the second quarter (the Asoen- 
mou), the preaching after that departure, that 
CSiriflt will return — symbolized here in the Domir 
njoan ohurch by the consecration of St. DomialC) 
under the third quarter (the Descent of the Bhly 
Spirit), the disciplining power 6f human Tivtue 
and wiadcmi ; under the fourth quarter (St. IV iai fli 
Ship), the authority and govenunent of the StiM 
and Ohurdi. 

The order of theee aubjeoti, ehoiia hjfpKti 

iQfiarittiean theaaHihrei^ waa 
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ocnnprehexydye to leave bomidleBS room for the 
invention of the painter. The execution of it was 
first entrusted to Taddeo Gaddi, the best archi- 
tectural master of Giotto’s school, who painted 
the four quarters of the roof entirely, but witl| 
no great brilliancy of invention, and was begin- 
ning to go down one of the sides, when, luckily, 
a man of stronger brain, his friend, came from 
Siena. Taddeo thankfully yielded the room to 
him ; he joined his own work to that of his less 
able friend in an exquisitely pretty and compli- 
mentary way ; throwing his own greater strength 
into it, not competitively, but gradually and help- 
fully. When, however, he had once got himself 
well joined, and softly, to the more simple work, 
he put his own force on with a will ; and produced 
the most noble piece of pictorial philosophy * and 
divinity existing in Italy. 

This pretty, and, according to all evidence by 
me attainable, entirely true, tradition has been all 
but lost, among the ruins of fair old Florence, 
by the industry of modem mason-critics— -who, 
witbcut exception, labouring under the primal 
(and neceesarily unconscious) disadvantage of not 
knoirii^ good work from bod, and never, there- 
ktuming a man hy his hand or his thongiili^ 


it no phllotophj toMghi Mm bj the gelie^l cf 
Aagtio’t ‘hart Jodgmanf; and tito 
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wdnld be in any case sorrowfully at tbe mert^ of 
iliistakeB in a document; but are tenfold mote 
deceived by 'their own vanity, and delight in 
overthrowing a received idea, if they can. 

76. Farther ; as every fresco of this early date 
has been retouched again and again, and often 
painted half over, — and as, if there has been the 
least care or respect for the old work in the 
restorer, he will now and then follow the old lines 
and match the old colours carefully in some places, 
while he puts in clearly rocegnizable work of his 
own in others, — two ciitics, of whom one knows 
the first man’s work well, and the other the last^s, 
will contradict each other to almost any extent on 
the securest grounds. And there is then no safe 
refuge for an uninitiated person bet in the old 
tradition, which, if not literally tniet» is founded 
assuredly on some root of fact wUch yon are 
lUcely to get at, if ever, through ii oidy. Bo that 
my general directions to all young people going 
toFlorenceor Home would be very atiort: ^Know 
your first folume of Vasari, and your two list 
ImokB of livy ; look about yon, and don% 

nor listen to talking.” 

77. On those terms, you may kiiow« 

lUi (phapel, that in Michael imgeloVi ttmt, ^ 
noraaoe attributed these frescoes to toitm 
flWUi asid Simon Hmmni 

aBj apMU% «f.o«i% 
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fpoekiYeljr, anTthiiig about them or their trorks. 
But I know good work from bad, as a cobbler 
knows leather, and 1 can tell you positively the 
quality of these frescoes, and their relation to oonj 
temporary panel pictures ; whether authenticallv 
ascribed to Gaddi, Memmi, or any one else, it m 
for the Florentine Academy to decide. 

The roof, and the north side, down to the feet of 
the horizontal line of sitting figures, were originally 
thii-d-rate work of the school of Giotto ; the rest 
of the chapel was originally, and most of it is still, 
magnificent work of the school of Siena. The 
roof and north side have been heavily repainted in 
many places ; the rest is faded and injured, but not 
destroyed in its most essential qualities. And 
now, farther, yon must bear with just a little bit 
tff tormenting history of painters. 

There were two Gaddis, father and son— 
Taddeo and Angelo. And there were two Memmifl, 
brothers — Simon and Philip. 

78. 1 daresay yon will find, in the modem bookSi 
that Simon’s real name was Peter, and Phili]|j|| 
leal name was Bartholomew; and Angfelo’s real 
same waa Taddeo, and Taddeo’s real name wel 
Angdo; and Memmi’s real name was Gaddi, and 
QaM’a mal name was MemmL Yoa mi^ 
aiitaS Aat at year Imsnre, afterwards, if ytm Ukla 
lUmt it is important for yon to icnow hwe, fai till 
||)g^ Ob a pnl , ia only this madi that foUdatti 
BIliiQib esKtssnhr two nersoiio onoe 
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Gaddi both rather stupid in religious matters and 
high art ; but one of them, I don’t know or care 
which, a true decorative painter of the most ex- 
quisite skill, a perfect architect, an amiable person, 
imd a great lover of pretty domestic life. Vasari 
hays this was the father, Taddeo. He built the 
Ponte Vecchio; and the old stones of it — which 
if you ever look at anything on the Ponte Vecchio 
but the shops, you may still see (above those 
wooden pent-houses) with the Florentine shield — 
were so laid by him that they are unshaken to 
this day. 

He painted an exquisite series of frescoes at 
Assisi from the Life of Christ; in which, — ^just 
to show you what the man’s nature is, — when the 
Madonna has given Christ into Simeon’s arms^ 
she can’t help holding out her own arms to him, 
and saying, (visibly,) “ Won’t you come back to 
mamma ? ” The child laughs his answer — “ I love 
you, mamma ; but I’m quite happy just now.” 

Well ; he, or he and his son together, painted 
Aese four quarters of the roof of the Spanish 
chapel. Tlu'y were very probably ma<^ ra^ 
touched afterwards by Antonio Veneaiano, or 
whomsoever Messrs. Crowe and CavaloaaeBa 
j^eaae ; but that architecture in the Bemmli oC 
die Holy Ghoat u by the man who painted the 
Miih transept of Assisi, and there need be^no 
more talk about the matter,— for yon nmm Oihph 
» f iil oim doing his old aiohite^^ 
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And farther, the ornamentation of the vaulting 
ribs %8 by the man who painted the Entombment, 
No. 31 in the Galerie des Grands Tableaux, in the 
catalogue of the Academy for 1874. Whether 
that picture is Taddeo Gaddi’s or not, as stated 
in the catalogue, I do not know ; but I know the 
vaulting ribs of the Spanish Chapel are painted 
by the same hand 

79. Again of the two brothers Memmi, one 
or other, I don’t know or care which, had an ugly 
way of turning the eyes of his figures up and their 
mouths down , of which you may see an entirely 
disgusting example in the four saints attributed 
to Filippo Memmi on the cross wall of the north 
(called always in Murray’s guide the south, because 
he didn’t notice the T^ay the church was built) 
transept of Assisi You may, however, also see 
the way the mouth goes down in the much 
repainted, but still characteristic No. 9 in the 
Uffizii.* 

Now I catch the wring and veijuice of this 
brother again and again, among the minor heads 
of the lower frescoes in tins Spanish Gliapel. The 


* Tbisplcliiro bears the inscription (I quote from the Freneh 
StstofuS, not having venfied it myself), ** Simon Iftrtlni, et 
Maniaii de Senis me pinzerunt.*' I have no doabt 

wliaWay» ibyaoU* that the two brothers worked ioftOm 
m thaw iree o oe e of the Spanish Chapel : bat that ttost 
tbh h rai^s, and the Fkiadlse, mmoOf wftli hif 
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head of the Qneen beneath Noah, in the limbo 
(eee below), is unmistakable. 

S'arther : one of the two brothers, I don’t care 
which, had a way of painting leaves; of which 
you may see a notable example in the rod in the 
hand of Gabriel in that same picture of the An- 
nunciation in the Uffizii No Florentine painter, 
or any other, ever painted leaves as well as that, 
till you get down to Sandro Botticelli, who did 
them much better. But the man who painted 
that rod in the hand of Gabriel, painted the rod in 
the right hand of Logic in the Spanish Chapel, — 
and nobody else in Florence, or the world, could. 

80. Farther (and this is the last of the anti- 
quarian business) * you see that the frescoes on the 
roof are, on the whole, dark, with much blue and 
red in them, the white spaces coming out strongly. 
This is the characteristic colouring of the partially 
defunct school of Giotto, becoming merely deo^ 
rative, and passing into a colourist school Whixdt 
oonnected itself afterwards with the Yenetiani. 
Diere is an exquisite example of alllts speoialitiea 
in the little Annunciation in the Uffizii, No. 14» 
iil;tributed to Angelo Gaddi, in which yon see the 
Madoima is stupid, and the angel stii]^ but the 
colour, lit the whole, as a piece of pauited giaM^ 
favefy ; and the execution exquisite,— el OMia h" 
pafatei^a and jeweller’s; with subtle sense 
caOsm mdemeilhi (note the ddhmle rfuiMr 
the Madonna’s arm aoroas her fareail) 
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The head of thie eohool waa (aooording to 
Vasari) Taddeo Oaddi ; and henoefomardi irith- 
ont further disoussion, I shall speak of him as the 
painter of the roof of the Spanish Chapel, — ^nob 
without suspicion, however, that his son Angelo 
may hereafter turn out to have been the better 
decorator, and the painter of the frescoes from the 
life of Christ in the north transept of Assisi,— r 
with such assistance as his son or scholars might 
give — and such change or destruction as time, 
Antonio Veneziano, or the last operations of the 
Tuscan railroad company, may have effected on 
them. 

81. On the other hand, you see that the frescoes 
on the walls are of paler colours, the blacks com- 
ing out of these clearly, rather than the whites ; 
but the pale colonrs, especially, for instance, the 
whole of the Duomo of Florence in that on yotir 
right, very tender and lovely. Also, you may 
feel a4;endency to express much with outline, and 
draw, more than paint, in the most interesting 
parts ; while in the duller ones, nasty green and 
yeEow tones come out, which prevent the effect 
of the whole from being veiy pleasant. Him 
obaraoteristics belong, on the whole, to ^ 
sAod iff Siena ; and they indicate here tlft| worle 
nfimmitfy of a man of vast power and moat refined 
whom I shall call without fnrtlteMr 
daring the rest of this and the foOowinif 
iMBiigpi mum jaemnu. 
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82. And of the grace and subtlety with which 
he joined his work to that of the Gaddis, you may 
judge at once by comparing the Christ standing 
on the fallen gate of the Limbo, with the Christ 
in the Hesurrection above. Memmi has retained 
the dress and imitated the general effect of the 
figure in the roof so faithfully that you suspect no 
difference of mastership — nay, he has even raised 
the foot in the same awkward way : but you will 
find Memmi’s foot delicately drawn — ^Taddeo’s 
hard and rude : and all the folds of Memmi’s 
drapery cast with unbroken grace and complete 
gradations of shade, while Taddeo’s are rigid and 
meagre; also in the heads, generally Taddeo's 
type of face is square in feature, with massive and 
inelegant clusters or volutes of hair and beard ; 
bat Memmi’s, delicate and long in feature, with 
much divided and flowing hair, often arranged 
with exquisite precision, as in the finest Greek 
coitis. jSxamine successively in this respeot only 
the heads of Adam, Abel, Methuselah, and Abra- 
ham, in the Limbo, and you will not confuse the 
two designers any more. 1 have not hod time to 
make out more than the principal figures in the 
limbo, of wliich indeed the entire dramatic power 
ia centred in the Adam and Eve. Ihe laltaa^ 
dreasoi as a nun, in her fixed gaae on 
wilhher hands clasped, is of extreme beaulgr? and 
however feeble the work of any eariy poiiiler 
1ie» in Ua decent and gmve inoffaoiifm^ 
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the imagiixatioin anemzigly to a certain point. 
How far you are yourself capable of filling up 
what is left untold, and conceiving, as a reidity, 
Eve’s first look on this her child, depends on no 
painter’s skill, but on your own understanding. 
J ust above Eve is Abel, bearing the lamb : and 
behind him, Noah, between his wife and Shem : 
behind them, Abraham, between Isaac and Ish- 
mael, (turning from Ishmael to Isaac); behind 
these, Moses, between Aaron and David. I have 
not identified the others, though I find the white- 
bearded figure behind Eve called Methuselah in 
my notes : I know not on what authority. Look- 
ing up from these groups, however, to the roof 
painting, you will at once feel the imperfect gi-oup- 
ing and ruder features of all the figures ; and the 
greater depth of colour. We will dismiss these 
comparatively inferior paintings at once. 

83. The roof and widls must be read together, 
each segment of the roof forming an introduction 
to, or portion of, the subject on the wall below. 
But the roof must first be looked at alone, as the 
work of Taddeo Gaddi, for the artistic qualities 
and failures of it. 

L In front, as you enter, is the compartment 
with the subject of the Besurrection. It is the 
twifilaimal j^yaantiue composition: the guards 
dseiang^ and the ^o angels in white saying to 
the wmeen, '‘He ia not here,” while Christ i» 
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But it would be difficult to find anotlier ez- 
i^mple of the subject, so coldly treated — ^so entirely 
without passion or action. The faces are expres- 
sionless ; the gestures powerless. Evidently the 
painter is not making the slightest effort to con- 
ceive what really happened, but merely repeating 
and spoiling what he could remember of old design, 
or himself supply of commonplace for immediate 
need. The “Noli me tangere,** on the right, is 
spoiled from Giotto, and others before him ; a pea- 
cock, woefully plumeless and colourless, a foun- 
tain, an ill-drawn toy-horse, and two toy-children 
gathering flowers, are emaciate remains of Greek 
symbols. He has taken pains with the vegetation, 
but in vain. Y et Taddeo Gaddi was a true painter, 
a very beautiful designer, and a very amiable person. 
How comes he to do that Resurrection-so badly? 

In the first place he was probably tired of a 
subject which was a great strain to his feeble 
imagination : and ga\ e it up as impossible : dding 
simply the required figures in the required poi^ 
lions. In the second, he was probably* at the 
time despondent and feeble because of his master^S 
death. See Ix>rd Linds*\} , IT. 273, where also it 
is pointed out that in the effect of the light ptth 
eeeding from the figure of Christ, Tjddeo GadA 
indeed was ths first of tho Giottuti wIm dtirMS 
HM nnw of light and shadn- But obIB 
aMdu't tiine tho innovation did not 
iAh* I1oi«Btiaa ait. 



84. n. l%e Asoenlion (opposite the Besun^eo- 
tion, and not worth looking at^ except for the 
sake of making more snre onr conolusions from 
the first fresco). The Madonna is fixed in Byzan^ 
tine stiffness, without Byzantine dignity. 

m. The Descent of the Holy Ghost, on the left 
hand. The Madonna and disciples are gathered in 
an upper chamber : underneath are the Parthians, 
Medea, Elamites, etc , who hear them speak in 
their own tongues. 

Three dogs are in the foreground — their mythic 
purpose the same as that of the two verses which 
affirm the fellowship of the dog in the journey 
and return of Tobias : namely, to mark the share 
of the lower animals in the gentleness given by 
the outpouring of the Spirit of Christ. 

IV. The Church sailing on the Sea of the 
World. St. Peter coming to Christ on the water. 

I was too little interest^^d in the vague sym- 
bolism of this fresco to examine it with care, — 
the rather that the subject beneath, the literd 
oonteBt of the Church with the world, needed 
more time for study in itself alone than I had for 
allPloreiice. 

96. On this, and the opposite side of the chapeb 
aiw nej^ileeeiited, by Simon Memmi’s hand« the 
teiHhimp power of the Spirit of God, and tlm 
of the Christ of God, in Ili6%0fl4 
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We will take the side of Intellect firsti beneath 
the pouring forth of the Holy Spirit. 

In the point of the arch beneath, are the three 
Evangelical Virtues. Without these, says Florence, 
yon can have no science. Without Love, Faith, 
and Hope — no intelligence. 

Under these are the four Cardinal Virtues, the 
entire group being thus arranged : — 

A 

B C 

D E F G 

A, Charity ; flames issuing from her head and 
hands. 

B, Faith ; holds cross and sliield, quenching 
fiery darts. This symbol, so frequent in modem 
adaptation from St. Paul’s address to personal 
fittth, is rare in older art. 

G, Hope, with a branch of lilies. 

D, Temperance ; bridles a black fish, on which 
die stands. 

£, Prudence, with a book. 

F, Justice, with crown and baton. 

G, Fortitude, with tower and sword. 

Under these are the great prophets and apodlea; 
on the left,* David, St Paul, St Mark, St Jolni} 
on tharighti St Matthew, St Luke, Moeei^)^jnl^ 

^ lotaHfladsnjaotoof tbetnaoMoutfenliill IMun^ 
ilfl»aolnHan»eipania [EtIsM. MUMJ 
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Solomon. In tho midst of the Evangelists, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, seated on a Gothic throne. 

86. Now observe, this throne, with all the 
canopies below it, and the complete representa- 
tion of the Duomo of Florence opposite, are of 
finished Gothic of Orcagna’s school — later than 
Giotto’s Gothic. But the building in which the 
apostles are gathered at the Pentecost is of the 
early Eomanesque mosaic school, with a wheel 
window from the Duomo of Assisi, and square 
windows from the Baptistery of Florence. And 
this is always the type of architecture used by 
Taddeo Gaddi: while the finished Gothic could 
not possibly have been drawn by him, but is 
absolute evidence of the later hand. 

Under the line of prophets, as powers summoned 
their voices, are the mythic figures of the seven 
theological or spiritual, and the seven geological 
or natural sciences : and under the feet of each of 
them, the figure of its Captain-teacher to the world. 

The Seven Earthly Sciences begin with Gram- 
mar, on the right, farthest from the window, 'and 
ate to be read towards the window, thus : — 


1. flrytitniM* 

a. Blulonc. 

1 . 


(Under her) 

91 
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Pnfldan. 


Cicero. 


Aristotle. 

'*Tubel-Gaui. 

Atlas, King of Fteln 
Euclid. 
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Then follow, read from right to left, the 
Heavenly Sciences, thus : — 

1. Civil Law (Under her) The EinperAr Justinian. 

2. Canon Law „ Pope Clement V, 

3. Practical Theology. „ Peter Lombard. 

4. Contemplative Theo- 

logy. „ Boethiiib. 

6. Dogmatic Theology „ Dionysius the Areopagite. 

6. Mystic Theology. „ St. John Damascene. 

7. Polemic Theology. „ St. Augustine. 

87. Here, then, you have pictorially represented, 
the system of manly education, supposed in old 
Florence to be that necessarily instituted in great 
earthly kingdoms or republics, animated by the 
Spirit shed down upon the world at Penteoost. 
How long do you think it will take you, or ought 
to take, to see such a picture? We were to get 
to work this morning, as early as might be : you 
have probably allowed half an hour for S^guta 
VarU Novella; half an hour for San Lorenso; 
an hour for the museum of sculpture at the 
gello ; an hour for shopping ; and then it will he 
lundi time, and you mustn’t be late, beoanae yon 
ere to leave by the afternoon train, and mat 
positively be in Rome to-morrow morning,. Well^ 
of your half-hour for Santa Haria NoVfOa^ 
atbir Ghirlandajo’s choir, Oroagna’a tranaepl^ 
CSmabue'a Madonnk, and the painted wfai i aitiii 
imve been aeen jmiperly.theiw wiU ieiiie{o^^ 
ihlimiitmoa^aqeerterofenhw 
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Cbapel. That will give jon two mintites and a 
half for each side, two for the ceiling, and three 
for studying Murray's explanations or mine. Two 
minutes and a half you have got, then — (and I 
observed, during my five weeks' work in the 
chapel, that English visitors seldom gave so much) 
— ^to read this scheme given you by Simon Memmi 
of human spiritual education In order to under- 
stand the purport of it, in any the smallest degree, 
you must sumhaon to your memory, in the course 
of these two minutes and a half, what you happen 
to be acquainted with of the doctrines and char- 
acters of Pythagoras, Aristotle, Dionysius the 
Areopagite, St Augustine, and the emperor Jus- 
tinian, and having further observed the expressions 
and actions attributed by the painter to these 
personages, judge how far he has succeeded in 
reaching a true and worthy ideal of them, and 
how large or how subordinate a part in his general 
scheme of human learning he supposes their pecu- 
liar doctrines properly to occupy. For myself, 
being, to my much sorrow, now an old person, 
and^ to my much prid^ an old-fashioned one, I 
have not found my powers either of reading or 
m emo r y in the least increased hy any of 
Gkephmiaon'B or Mr. Wheatstone’s inventions; and 
indeed 1 came here from Lucca m three 
hoim instead of a day, which it used to talcet If 
da Ml think myself i^le, on that account, to sel 
iMi'iiiSIttltrin florenee in less time than it took 
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formerly, or even obliged to hurry myself in any 
investigations connected with it. 

88. Accordingly, I have myself takeii»fiva weeks 
to see the quarter of this picture of Simon 
Memmi’s : and can give you a fairly good account 
of that quarter, and some partial account of a 
fragment or two of those on the other walls : but, 
alas ! only of their pictorial qualities in either case ; 
for I don*t myself know anything whatever, worth 
trusting to, about Pythagoras, or •Dionysius the 
Areopagite; and have not had, and never shall 
have, probably, any time to learn much of them ; 
while in the very feeblest light onl^ , — ^in what the 
French would express by their excellent word 
‘lueur,* — I am able to understand something of 
the charactors oi Atlas, Aristotle, and Justinian. 
But this only increases in me the reverence with 
which I ought to stand before the work of a 
painter, who was not only a master of his own 
craft, but BO profound a scholar and theologian as 
to be able to conceive this scheme of picture, and 
write the divine law by which Florence waa to 
live. Which Law, wiittqp in the northern page 
of this Vaulted Book, we will begin quiet inteijaw* 
tarion of, if you care to return hither, to-moirow 
morning. 



THE FIFTH MORNING 


THE STRAIT GATE 


[I have revised the text of this edition with care ; holding it 
one of the most important minor letters I have written, in its 
aphorisms of principle with respoct to education. Some valuable 
observations and corrections, made for me by Mr G. Collingwood, 
at Florence, this year, are subjoined in the notes at the bottom 
of the pages. — J. Ruskin. Lucoa^ October 12fA, 1882.] * 


89. As you return this morning to St. Mary^s, you 
may as well observe — ^the matter before us being 
concerning gates, — ^that the western fa 9 ade of the 
church is of two periods. Your Murray refers it 
all to the latest of these, — I forget when, and do 
not care, — in which the largest flanking columns, 
and the entire efPective mass of the walls, with 
their riband mosaics and liigh pediment, were 
built in front of, and above, what the barbarian 
renaissance designer chose to leave of the pure 
old Dominican church. You may see his ungainly 
jointing at the pedestals of the great columns, mn- 
niiigthrough the pretty, parti-coloured base, which 
with the * Strait’ Gothic doors, and the entire 
Hnes of tiie fronting and flanking tombs, (where 
nctieotoed by the devil-begotten brood of modem 
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Florence), is of pure, and exquisitely severe and 
refined, fourteenth-century Gothic, with superbly 
carved bearings on its shields. The small de- 
tached line of tombs on the left, untouched in its 
sweet colour and living weed ornament, I would 
fain have painted, stone by stone : but one can 
never draw in front of a church in these re- 
publican days ; for all the blackguard children 
of the neighbourhood come to howl, and throw 
stones, on the steps, and the ball or stone play 
against these sculptured tombs, as a dead wall 
adapted for that purpose only, is incessant in the 
fine days when I could ha\ e worked * 

If you enter by the door most to the left, or north, 
and turn immediatel} to the right, on the interior 
of the wall of the fac^ade is an Annunciation, 
visible enough because well preserved, though in 
the dark •, and exti emely pretty in its way, — of the 
decorated and ornamental school following Giotto : 

I can’t guess by whom, nor does it much matter ; 
but it is well to look at it by way of contrast with 
the delicate, intense, fdightly decorated design 
of Memmi, — in which, when you return into the 
Spanish Chapel, you vrill feel the depeudeuoe fior 
its effect on broad masses of white and pale amlitiv^ 
wheie the decorative school would have hadmoilde 
of red, Uue, and gold. 

1^ I liave iliioa boui^t for 8t. Geotge'i 
fim aniMS, 
ty 11^ a«U7 
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90. Our first buflineBB this morning must be to 
read and understand the writing on the book held 
open hy St. Thomas Aquinas, for that informs us 
of the meaning of the whole picture. 

It is this text from the book of Wisdom vii. 6. 

“ Optavi, et datus est milii sensus, 

Invocavi, et venit in me Spintus Sapientisa, 

Et pieposiii illam iignis et eedibus.” 

“ I willed, and Sense was given me 
I jirayed, and the Spiiit of Wisdom came upon me, 
And I set hei Ixfoie, (prefeired hei to,) kingdoms 
and thrones.” 

The common translation in our English Apocry- 
pha loses the entire meaning of this passage, which 
— not only as the statement of the experience of 
Florence in her own education, but as universally 
descriptive of the process of all noble education 
whatever — we had better take pains to understand. 

First, says Florence, “I willed, (in sense of 
resolutely desiring,) and Sense was given me.” 
Ton must begin your education with the distinot 
reaohUion to know what is true, and choice of the 
strait and rough road to such knowledge. This 
chmoe is offered to every youth and maid at some 
moment of their life ; choice between the easy 
downward road, so broad that we can dance dpwn 
li in oompanies, and the steep narrow way, which 
im must enter alone.* Then, and for many aday 

^Alsae** fatoo rtmnga word for i 

h i a miw h elped or goidod bj oar himdm wmtww 
iwi mmmm si m doiiniibm for 
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afterwards, they need that form of jjjarfiistent 
Option, and Will : but day by day, the ‘ Sense * of 
the rightness of what they have done, deepens on 
them, not in consequence of the effort, but by gift 
granted in reward of it. And the Sense of differ- 
ence between right and wrong, and between beau- 
tiful and unbeautiful things, is confirmed in the 
heroic, and fulfilled in the industrious, soul. 

That is the process of education in the earthly 
sciences, and the morality connected with them. 
Heward given to faithful Volition. 

91. Next, when Moral and Physical senses are 
perfect, comes the de&ii'e for education in the higher 
world, where the senses are no more our Teachers, 
but the Maker of the senses. And that teaching, 
we cannot get by labour, but only by petition. 

“ Invocavi, et venit in me Spiritus Sapientiro” — 
“ I prayed, and the Spiiit of Wisdom,” (not, you 
observe, was given^"^ but,) “ caim upon me.” The 
personal power of Wisdom : the “ ao^ia ” or Santa 
Sophia, to whom the first great Christian temple 
waa dedicated. This higlier wisdom, goveming 
hf her presence, all earthly conduct, and her 
teaching, all earthly art, Horence tells yon^ die 
obtained only by prayer. 

92. And these two Earthly and Divine ecieiiecp 
expressed beneath, in the ^mbeds of their 

eililinl MMBia mhu Ms lif^ it to ha sAm It it 

IhliMiWiqefiWeaMqralaayiSewwith tbeitfiieiiy 
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divided powers; — Seven terrestrial, seven Celestial, 
whose nimes have been already indicated to you : 
— in which figures I must point out one or two tech- 
nical matters before attempting their interpreta- 
tion. They are all by Simon Memmi originally ; 
but repainted, many of them all over, some hun- 
dred years later, — (certainly after the discovery 
of America, as you will see*) — by an artist of con- 
siderable power, and some feeling for the general 
action of the figures; but of no refinement or 
carefulness. He dashes paint in huge spaces over 
the subtle old work ; puts in his own chiaro-oscuro 
where all had been shadeless, and his own violent 
colour where all had been pale ; and repaints the 
faces, so as to make them, to his notion, prettier 
and more human : some of this upper work has, 
however, come away since, and the original out- 
line, at least, is traceable ; while in the face of 
the Logic, the Music, and one or two others, the 
original work is veiy pure. Being most interested 
myself in the earthly sciences, 1 had a scaffolding 
put up, made on a level with them, and examined 
them inch by inch, and the following report will 
be found accurate until next repainting. 

For interpretation of them, you must always 
take tii0 central figure of the Science, with tiMi 
littte medallion above it, and the figure beloWj^ 
afl tOgsther. Which 1 proceed to do, reading 

left to fight for the earthly soienoeB, SBid then 
« BmjpHtiilio. Id. 
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from right to left the heavenly ones, to th^ centre, 
where their two highest powers sit, side Uy side. 

93. We begin, then, with the first in the list 
given above, (Vaulted Book, § 86) : Grammar, in 
the comer farthest fioin the window. 

SECTION I. 

The Seven Earthly Stieiices , read from right to left, from the 
comer opposite the window^ to the ctnti e of the side wall. 

I. GliAMMAii : more properly Grammaticfe, 
“ Grammatic Art,** the Art of Letters or “ litera^ 
ture,” or — using the word which to some English 
ears will carry most weight with it, — “ Scripture,” 
and its use. The Art of faithfully reading what has 
been written for onr learning ; and of clearly writuig 
what we would make immortal of our thoughts. 
Power which consists first in recognising letters ; 
secondly, in forming them ; thirdly, in t^e under- 
standing and choice of words which, errorless, 
shall express our thought Severe exerciBes all, 
reaching— very few living persons know, how £ar| 
beginning properly in childhood, and then only to 
be truly acquired. It is wholly impossible— It 
say firom too sorrowful experience — to conquer by 
any eltort of time, habits of the lumd (mudi more 
of head, and soul,) with which the Vaae of fledlbiy^ 
been formed and filled in youth, — ^the law cl 
beiog that parenta thmU compd^ iks alWi|l ^ 4(| 
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day of its obedieme into habits of hand^ (mi 
and sml^ wku^, v>hm it is old, shall not^ iy pay 
stmngth^ or any weaiknm, he departed from. 

“ Enter ye in/’ therefore, says Grammatio^, “ at 
the Strait Gate/’ She points through it with her 
rod, holding a fruit (?) for reward, in her left hand. 
The gate is very strait indeed — her own waist no 
less so,* her liaii* fastened close She had once a 
white veil binding it, which is lost. Not a gushing 
form of literature, this, — or in any wise disposed 
to subscribe to Mudie’s, my English friends — or 
even patronize Tauchnitz editions of — what is the 
last new novel you see ticketed up to-day in 
Mr. Goodban’s window ? She looks kindly down, 
nevertheless, to the three cliildren whom she is 
teaching — two boys and a girl: (Qy. Does this 
mean that one girl out of every two should not 
be able to read or write ? I am quite willing to 
accept that inference, for my own part, — should 
perhaps even say, two girls out of three). This 
girl is of the highest classes, crowned,! her golden 
hair falling behind her, the Florentine girdle round 
her hipa — (not waist, the object being to leave the 
longs full play ; but to keep the dress always well 
down in dan«?"g or running). The boys are of 

h« Mdia Sts Wildaii Miue bj zeaUj good parenU, whoM 
tMf obiiam In pure lore.] 

* Idna’isss tiwt bar waist is stniigbter than other paafSiraj 
staja aar girdJe.-<0. C.) 
t lEIW las hm ihios sfliMsad by adtaD^ 
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f birth also, the nearest one with laznriant 
hur — only the profile of the farther one 
seem All reverent and eager. Above, the 
medidlion is of a figure looking at a fountain. 
Underneath, Lord Lindsay says, Priscian, and is, 
I doubt not, right. 

94. Technical Points , — The figure is said by 
Crowe to be entirely repainted. The dress is so, 
throughout, — both the hands also ; — ^the fruit, and 
rod. But the eyes, mouth, hair above the forehead, 
and outline of the rest, with the faded veil, and 
happily, the traces left of the children, are genuine ; 
the strait gate perfectly so, in the colour under- 
neath, though reinforced ; and the action of the en- 
tire figure is well preserved : but there is a curious 
question about both the rod and fruit. Seen close, 
the former perfectl} assumes the shape of folds of 
dress gathered up o\ er the raised right arm, andl 
am not absolutely sure that the restorer has not 
mistaken the folds — at the same time dianging 
a pen or style into a rod. The fruit also I have 
doubts of, as fruit is not so rare at Floresioe that 
it should be made a reward. It is entiidj and 
roughly repainted, and is oval in shape. In Giotto’s 
Charity, luckily not restored, at Assisi, the gqido* 
books have always mistaken the heart aha hdh|i 
tor an apple : — and my own belief is that OKq|$n- 
alljr» the Gram m ath A of Smon Xamnt 

her head the lign iridoh *SMI» 
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ye in at the Strait Gate/’ and with her left, the 
sign which said, ** My son, give me thine Heart ” 


95. II. Rhetoric. Next to learning how to read 
and write, yon are to learn to speak ; and, young 
ladies and gentlemen, observe, — to speak as little as 
possible, it is farther implied, till you have learned. 

In the streets of Florence at this day you may hear 
much of what some people would call “rhetoric” — 
very passionate speaking indeed, and quite “from 
the heart ” — such hearts as the people have got.* 
That is to say, you never hear a word uttered but 
in a rage, either just ready to burst, or for the 
most part, explosive instantly : everybody — ^man, 
woman, or child — roaring out their incontinent, 
foolish, infinitely contemptible opinions and wills, 
on every smallest occasion, with flashing eyes, 
hoarsely shrieking and wasted voices, — ^insane 
hope to drag vociferation whatever they would 
have, out of man and God 

Now consider Simon Memmi’s Rhetoric. The 
adenoe of Speakvtig ; primarily of making oneself 
hmfd Hierefore : which is not to be done by shout- 
iag. She alone, of all the sciences, carries a scroll: 
Bind although a speaker, gives you something to 
tmL It is not thrust forward at you at all, bat 
1 mA 3 quietly down with her beautiful depressed 


Vscy iio ll B hn arfs the pnfU, -^aiesaiiig the pia s iiitf y,^ 
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right hand ; her left hand set coolly and strongly 
on )i®r side. 

And you will find that, thus, she alone of all 
the sciences needs no use of her hands. All the 
others have some important business for them; 
— she, none. She can do all with her lips, hold- 
ing scroll, or bridle, or what you will, with her 
right hand, her left on her side. 

Again, look at the talkers in the streets of 
Horence, and see how, being essentially itnable to 
talk, they try to make lips of their fingers ! How 
they poke, wave, flourish, point, jerk, shake finger 
and fist at their antagonists — dumb essentially, 
all the while, if they knew it ; unpersuaaive and 
ififeffectual, as the shaking of tree branches in the 
wind. 

96. You will at first tliink her figure ungainly and 
stiff. It is BO, partly ; the dress being more coarsely 
repainted tlian in any other of the series. But die 
is meant to be both stout and strong. What 
has to say is indeed to persuade you, if possible; but 
assuredly to overpower you. And she has nottlie 
Florentine girdle, for she does not want 
Siahas her girdle broad at the waist— of all iib$ 
soienoes, you would at first have thought^ tlie IM# 
ttefc most needed breath! No,8ayBSinKmMe(M|js4 
You want breath to mn, <»r dance, or fi|^ wMljr 
Buttoqpeak! — If yon know Jbw^youismdeyMr 
with fsw words; very litdwof 
fSitfiM air wDl b* moiigh, if JO* 







also, that calm setting of her hand i^ainst 
her side. You think Rhetoric should be glonmg, 
fervid, impetuous? No, says Simon Memmi. 
Above all things, — cool. 

And now let us read what is written on her 
scroll : — Mulceo, dum loquor, varios induta colores. 

Her chief function, to melt; make soft, thaw 
the hearts of men with kind fire ; to overpower 
with peace ; and bring rest, with rainbow colours. 
The chief mission of all words that they should be 
of comfort. 

You think the function of words is to excite ? 
Why, a red rag will do that, or a blast through a 
brass pipe. But to give calm and gentle heat ; to 
be as the south wind, and the iridescent rain, to 
all bitterness of frost ; and bring at once strength, 
and healing. This is the work of human lips, 
taught of God. 

97. One farther and final lesson is^ven in the 
meSallion above. Aristotle, and too many modem 
ihetoricians of his school, thought there could be 
good speaking in a false cause. But above Simoii 
Bhetorio is Truths with her mirror.* 

ThcEre is a curious feeling, almost innate in men, 
duit tiiongh they are bound to speak truth, in 
UpeaHug to a single person, they may lie as modi 
SVtiMj please, provided they lie to two or moreir 
|llitf|ie at ottoa. There is the same feeling abottll 


** inliiltini Ir. pioft the minor. 
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killing: most people would shrink from shootbg 
one innocent man; but will fire a mitrailleuse 
contentedly into an innocent regiment. 

When you look down from the figure of the 
Science, to that of Cicero, beneath, you will at first 
think it entirely overthrows my conclusion that 
Rhetoric lias no need of her hands. For Cicero, 
it appears, has three instead of two. 

The uppermost, at his chin, is the only genuine 
one. That raised, with the finger up, is entirely 
false. That on the book, is repainted so as to defy 
conjecture of its original action. 

But observe how the gesture of the trtle one 
confirms, instead of overthrowing, what I have 
said above. Cicero is not speaking at all, bat 
profoundly thinking before he speaks. It is the 
most abstractedly thoughtful face to be found 
among all the plulosophers ; and very beautiful. 
The whole is under Solomon, in the line of 
XV^ets. 

98. TeehntcaJ Points , — ^These two figures have 
suffered from restoration more than any ethane 
hut the right hand of Rhetoric is still mitiiely 
genuine, and the left, except the endsof theffngei^ 
Ihe ear, and hair just above it, are quite sa&^lh# 
head well set on its original line, but theeeowwef 
leaves rudely retouched, and then faded. All lilt 
^Kwar part of the figure of Cbero bes 
W^iepeintedtbn^ the fim jhi 
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— I believe retoncbed ; but eo cantionsly and skil- 
fully, that it is probably now more beantifnl than 
at first. 

99. in. Logic. The science of Eeasoning, or 
more accurately Keason herself, or pure intelligence. 

Science to be gained after that of Expression, 
says Simon Memmi ; so, young people, it appears 
that, though you must not speak before you have 
been taught how to speak, you may yet properly 
speak before you have been taught how to think. 

For, indeed, it is only by frank speaking that 
yon can learn how to think. And it is no matter 
how wrong the first thoughts you have may be, 
provided you express them clearly, — and are 
willing to have them put riglit. 

Fortunately, nearly all of this beautiful figure 
isVirtually safe, the outlines pure everywhere, and 
the face perfect : the prettiest, as far as I know, 
which exists in Italian art of this early date. It is 
subtle to the extreme in gradations of colour : the 
eyebrows drawn, not with a sweep of the brush, 
but wi^ separate cross touches in the line of their 
gyow1ii^*^beolutely pure in arch ; the nose straight 
and fine; the lips — playful slightly, proud, un- 
out; the'hair flowing in sequent waves, 
as if in musical time ; head perfectly ttp^ 
1 ^ 11 ^ on the shoulders ; the height of the btosr 
OonigMed by a orimson frontlet set with peilH 
m/mwnitttil by a touvde-lys. 
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Her shoulders are exquisitely drawn, h^r White 
jacket fitting close to soft, yet scarcely rising 
' breasts ; her arms singularly strong, at perfect 
rest ; her hands, exquisitely delicate. In her right, 
she holds a branching and leaf-bearing rod (the 
syllogism); in her left, a scorpion with double 
sting (the dilemma) — more generally, the powers 
of rational construction and dissolution.* 

Beneath her, Aristotle, — intense keenness of 
search in his half-closed eyes. 

Medallion above (less expressive than usual), a 
man writing, with his head stooped. 

The whole under Isaiah in the line of Prophets. 

100. Techniml Points , — Tlie only parts of this 
figure which have suffered seriously in repainting 
are the leaves of the rod, and the scorpion, I 
have no idea, as 1 said above, what the baoit* 
ground once was; it is now a mere mess of 
scrabbled grey, carried over the vestigeB, itiU 
with care much redeemable, of the richly amth 
mental extremity of the rod, wliich was a 
of green leaves on a black ground. Baft the 
sooipion is iudecipherably injured, most of |ft 
oonfused repainting, mixed with the white ot 
the dress, the double sting emphatic enough 
hot cm the first lines. 

The Aristotle is very genuine 

bif* and 1 think nunklwaMIteflMfe 
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the old liaee* though I cannot trace them. They 
are good lines, new or old. 


101. IV^ Music. After yon have learned to 
reason, young people, of course you will be very 
grave, if not dull, you think. No, says Simon 
Mernmi. By no means anything of the kind. 
After learning to reason, you will learn to sing ; 
for you will want to. There is so much reason for 
singing in the sweet world, when one thinks rightly 
of it. None for grumbling, provided always you 
?iave entered in at the strait gate. You will sing 
all along the road then, in a little while, in a 
manner pleasant for other people to hear. 

This figure has been one of the loveliest in the 
series, ag^ extreme refinement and tender severity 
beiiig aimed at throughout. She is crowned, not 
with laurel, but with small leaves, — >1 am not sura 
what they are, being too much injured : the 
thinly abstracted, wistful ; the lips not far op^ in 
thfur low singing ; the hair rippling softly on the 
Shonldenu She plays on a small organ, ridily 
mmamented with Gothic tracery, the slope of it 
mt with crockets like those of Santa Maria del 
ihiinoii Menmii means that otfmusioiQnit 


III Not that you are never to sing 

UUbg but hymns ; but that whatever ia 


Uplil iwnrtc, or work of the Muses, is, dhin# hi 
knteeall hidinir 

irf titith hinde are 
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The right is one of l^e loveliest thinge I ever saw 
done in painting. She is keeping down one note 
only, with her third finger, seen under the raised 
fourth: the thumb, just passing under; all the 
curves of the fingers exquisite, and the pale light 
and shade of the rosy flesh relieved against the 
ivory white and brown of the notes. Only the 
thumb and end of the forefinger are seen of 
the left hand, but they indicate enough its light 
pressure on the bellows. Fortunately, all these 
portions of the fresco are absolutely intact. 

102. Underneath, Tubal-Cain. Not Jubal, as 
you would expect. Jubal is the inventor of 
musical instruments. Tubal-Cain, thought the 
old Florentines, invented harmony itself. They, 
the best smiths in the world, knew the di|ferenoe8 
in tones of hammer-strokes on anvil. Curiously 
enough, the only piece of true part-singing, done 
l^ptifully and joyfully, which I have heard this 
year (1874) in Italy, (^ing south of Alps exactly 
six months, and ranging from Genoa to Palermo) 
was out of a busy smithy at Perugia. Of bestial 
bowling, and entirely frantic vomiting up of 
bc^lessly damned souls through their still oamit 
throats, I have heard more than, please Oodf 1 
wifi ever endure the hearing of again, in onee# 
Hissiiiiimeie. 

^ Tot think Tubal-Cain very ugly? Tea^ IfW# 
fike a ahaggy baboon: not aoddeatalfy, 
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Men xnnet have looked like Jthat, before they had 
invented hannony, or felt that one note differed 
from another, says Simon Memmi. Darwinism, 
like all widely popular and widely mischievous 
fallacies, has many a curious gleam and grain of 
truth in its tissue. 

Under Moses. 

Medallion, a youth drinking. Otherwise, you 
might have thought only church music meant, 
and not feast music also. 

103. Technical Points . — The Tubal-Cain, one of 
the most entirely pure and precious remnants of 
the old painting : nothing lost, and nothing but 
the redder ends of his beard retouched. Green 
dress of Music, in the body and over limbs, 
entirely repainted : it was once beautifully em- 
broidered ; sleeves, partly genuine, hands perfect/ 
face and hair nearly so. Leaf crown faded ^and 
broken away, but not retouched. 

104. y. Astronomy. By her ancient name 
Astrology, as we say Theology, not Theonomy: 
the knowledge of so much of the stars as we 
can know wisely ; not the attempt to define tb^ 
lawp for tiiem. Not that it is nnbecomingol lis 
te And mt» if we can, that they move in 'B Hi| i p4 

biiiit is no businesB of ours. IniiiK 
and setting Imve on iaaii» esdl 
Mglli; aai Wf; whaA tbeir tunes and Plis i a i g e i 
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IUP0, Been and felt in^his world, it is our business 
to know, passing our nights, if wi&efniiy, by that 
divine candlelight, and no other. 

She wears a dark purple robe; holds in her 
left hand the hollow globe with golden zodiac and 
meridians*; lifts her right hand in noble awe. 

“When I consider the heavens, the work of 
Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which Thou 
hast ordained.’’ 

Crowned with gold, her dai*k hair in elliptic 
waves, bound with glittering chains of pearL 
Her eyes dark, lifted. 

105. Beneath her, Zoroaster,* entirely noble and 
beautiful, the delicate Peman head made softer 

A 

still by the elaborately wreathed silken hair, 
twisted into the pointed beard, and into tapering 
plaits, falling on his shoulders. The head entirely 
thrown back, he looks up with no distortion cf 
the delicately arched brow ; writing, as he gaaee. 

For the association of the religion of the Magi 
with their own, in the mind of the Florentines of 
this time, see “ Before the Boldan.” 

* Allas ! aooordiugto poor Vasari, andsondrviiiodMttgallttk. 
1 lad YmsTs mistakes usmXij of this 

AM. jAnattenaeedii^mearol^aflwawUkiilM 

iklil, luniaUr. 

(Aad I M and him right mysilf, afUr Itette 
lip in qneilioii being the hnlldw 
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The dress musEt dirsys hft^ l)een white, beoa/nse 
of its beantiftil opposition to the purple abcwe and 
that of Tnbal-Cain beside it. But it has been too 
much repainted to be trusted anywhere, nothing 
left but a fold or two in the sleeves. The cast of 
it from the knees down is entirely beautiful, and 
I suppose on the old lines ; but the restorer idso 
could throw a fold well when he chose. The warm 
hght which relieves the purple of Atlas above, is 
lain in by him. I don’t know if I should have 
liked it better, fiat, as it was, against the dark 
purple ; it seems to me quite beautiful now. The 
full red fiiish on the face of the Astronomy is 
the restorer’s doing also. She was much paAer, 
if not quite pale. 

Under St. Luke. 

Medallion, a stem man, with sickle and spade. 
For the flowers, and for us, when stars have risen 
and set such and such times ; — remember. 

106. TechntccU Paints — Left hand, globe, SKMt 
of the important folds of the purple dress, ejes, 
numfeh, hair in great part, and crown, genu^. 
Golden tracery on border of dress lost ; escferesBkj 
cUslling folds from left sleeve alteii^ and oSii- 
iMied, hot the confusion prettily got out tC 
hand and much of face and diesarepahiMdi. 

iSsfWMlttr head quite pure. Dram 
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entirely repunted, but dexterously and with 
feeling. The haudewas once slightly different 
in position, and held, most probably, a style. 

107. VI. Geometry. You have now learned, 
young ladies and gentlemen, to read, to speak, to 
tiimk, to sing, and to see. You are getting old, 
and will have soon to think of being married; 
you must learn to build ^our house, therefore. 
Here is your carpenter’s square for you, and you 
may safely and wisely contemplate the ground a 
little, and the measures and laws relating to that, 
seeing you have got to abide upon it : — and have 
properly looked at the stars ; not before then, 
lest, had you scudied the ground first, you might 
perchance never have raised your heads from it. 

Geometry is here considered as the arbitress of 
all laws of practical labour, issuing in beauty. 

She looks down, a little puzzled, greatly in- 
terested, holding her carpenter’s square in her 
left hand, not wanting that but for practical 
work I following a diagram ith her right. 

Her beaut>, altogether soft and in curves, 1 
oonunetid to your notice, as the exact opposite of 
what a vulgar designer would have imagined for 
her* Note the wreath of luur at the back of hor 
iMldt whuh, though fastened a ipuwf 
fippsi at last, and flies off loose in a awM|||^ 
Ocmtemplitive Theology is the 
allhaamanoot who has such wavy hais; 
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Beneath her, Euclid, in white tnrhan. Very 
fine and original work throughout ; but nothing 
of special interest in him. 

Under St. Matthew. 

Medallion, a soldier with a straight sword (best 
for science of defence), octagon shield, helmet like 
the beehive cap of Canton Vaud. As the second- 
ary use of music in feasting, so the secondary use 
of geometry in war — her noble art being all in 
sweetest peace — is shown in the medallion. 

Technical Points , — It is more than fortunate 
that in nearly every figure, the original outline of 
the hair is safe. Geometry’s has scarcely been 
retouched at all, except at the ends, once in single 
knots, now in confused double ones. The hands, 
girdle, most of the dress, and her black carpenter’s 
square, are original. Face and breast repainted. 


108. Vn. Arithmetic. Having built your 
house, young people, and understanding the light 
of heaven, and the measures of earth, you may 
man y* - and can’t do better. And here is now 
your ooniciusive science, which yon will have to 


a]^y, all your days, to all your affairs. 

'Tito Science of Number. Infinite in Bolemiiilqr 
at use in Italy at this time ; including, of 
Si^mlsnrer was known of the hi^er abstract inithe^ 


iMllllli mysteries of numbers, but rnmnefA 

the jBtoPitjlar 
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of families and kingdoms; and first) fully so 
understood here in^ommercial Florence. 

Her hand lifted, with two fingers bent, two 
straight, solemnly enforcing on your attention her 
primal law — Two and two are — four, yon observe, 
—not five, as those unhappy usurers think. 

Under her, l^ythagoras. 

Above, medallion of king, with sceptre and 
globe, counting money. Have you ever chanced 
to read carefully Carlyle’s account of the founda- 
tion of the existing Prussian empire, in economy ? 

You can, at all events, consider with yourself a 
little, what empire this Queen of the terrestrial 
sciences must hold over the rest, if they are to be 
put to good use ; or what depth and breadth of 
application there is in the brief parables of the 
counted cost of l^ower, and number of Armies. 

To give a very minor, but characteristic instance. 
I have always felt that, with my intense love of the 
Alps, I ought to lia> e been able to make a draw- 
ing of Chamouni, or the > ale of Cluse, which i^oold 
give ]^eople more pleasure than a photograph ; but 
I always wanted to do it as I saw it, and engmvs 
pine for pine, and crag for crag, like Albert Doi^, 
I broke my strength down for many a year, alWijyk 
taying my work, or finding the leaves 
or llie snow oome on, before I had wett 
ullii I meant to da If I bad only ite 

jpbUMt 9m, and odoolated tfie MmW dftIMl 

ihm ia tiw INMyl 
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should lum saved the available drawing time 
of some five years, spent i#vain effort. But 
Turner counted his pines, and did all that could 
be done for them, and rested content with that. 

109. And how often in greater affairs of life, 
the arithmetical part of the business must become 
the dominant one! How many and how much 
have we ? How many and how much do we 
want? How constantly does* noble Arithmetic 
of the finite lose itself in base Avarice of the 
Infinite, and in blind imagination of it 1 In count- 
ing of minutes, is our arithmetic ever solicitous 
enough ? In counting our days, is she ever severe 
enough ? How we shrink from reckoning in their 
decades, the diminished store of them ^ And if 
we ever pray bhe solemn prayer that we may be 
taught to number them, do we even try to do it 
after praying? 

Techmeal Points . — The I^hagoras almost en- 
tirely genuine. The upper figures, from this 
inclusive to the outer wall, I have not bc^n 
able to examine thoroughly, my scaffolding not 
6s;t6ildiiig beyond the Geometry. 

!l9Seite idhen we have the sum of sdences — sevetiy 
aoomdiiig to the Florentine mind — necessaiy tC 
tisi Mndar education of man and woman. Of 
tlMli HiC modem average respectable 
liimhgiia mrii irnttlleWQinaii Cdow nsuillv^^eil# 

igliiMlv fattfcB Ik# 
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applioations of that : being unacquainted, except 
as they chance Hlire and there to pick up a 
broken piece of information, with either grammar, 
rhetoric, music,* astronomy, or geometry; and 
are not only unacquainted with logic, or the use 
of reason, themselves, but instinctively antago- 
nistic to its use by anybody else. 

110. We are now to read the series of the 
Divine sciences, beginning at the opposite side, 
next the window. 


SECTION II. 

Tht Sewn Heavenly Sx^iences , read from left to right; from 
the cornel fieri the vnndow to the centre of the wotXU 

L Civil Law. Civil, or * of citizens,’ not only 
as distinguished from Ecclesiastteal, but from 
Local law. She is the universal Justice of the 
peaceful relations of men throughout the world, 
therefore holds the globe, with its three quarters, 
white, as being justly governed, in her left hand. 

She is also the law of eternal eqttily^ not of 
mimg alatutf ; therefore holds her sword hod 
aeroes her breast 

She is the foundation of all other divine sdenCe. 
To know anything whatever about Gk)d, you Amit 
begin fay being Just. 

Dressed in red, which in iheee froteom 

power, or zetd ; hot her iaobomfmlb$h 
and btantlfiiL Her hair bpnad 
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crowned by the royal drclet of gold, with pure 
thirteenthK^entniy strawberry-^af ornament. 

Under her, the Emperor Justinian, in blue, 
with conical mitre of white and gold ; the face in 
profile very beautiful. The imperial staff in his 
right hand, the Institutes in his left. 

Medallion, a figure, apparently in distress, aji- 
pealing for justice. (Trajan’s suppliant widow ?) 

Technical Points . — The three divisions of the 
globe in her hand were originally inscribed Asia, 
Africa, Europe. The restorer has ingeniously 
clianged Af into Ame — rioa. Faces, both of 
the science and emperor, little retouched, nor 
any of the rest altered. 

111. n. Christian Law. After the justice 
which rules men, comes that which rules the 
Church of Christ. The distinction is not be- 
tween secular law and ecclesiastical authority, but 
between the rough equity of humanity, and the 
diaorimmate compassion of Christian discipUna 

In full, straight-falling, golden robe, with white 
masjftle over it ; a church in her left hand ; her 
lightraised, with the forefinger lifted; (indicatiog 
hearenfy soarce of all Christian law ? or warning?) 

Bajd^dresst, a white veil floating into folds it& 
tiia air* Ton will find nothing in these frespaaf 
and as the escapuig hair aC 
oonditiioiia 
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Hof tho higher ordei^s^ so the floating reil here 
indicates that thsi higher relations of Ohzistian 
jnstioe are indefinable. Bo her golden mantle 
signifies that it is a glorious and excellent justice 
beyond that which unchristian men conceive; 
while the severely falling lines of the folds, which 
form a kind of gabled niche for the head of the 
Pope beneath, correspond with the strictness of 
true Church discipline, and of the firmer as well 
as more luminous statute. 

Beneath, Pope Clement V., in red, lifting his 
hand, not in the position of benediction, but, I sup- 
pose, of injunction, — only the forefinger straight, 
the second a little bent, the two last quite. Note 
the strict level of the book; and the vertical 
directness of the key. 

The medallion puzzles me. It looks like a 
figure counting money.* 


TeehwiaU Points , — Fidrly well preserved; but 
the face of the Science retouched : the grotesqu^ 
false perspective of the Pope’s tiara, one of 
moat curiously naive examples of the entire]^ 
ignorant feeling after merely scientifio tralii Of 
form which still characterized Italian art 
Typb of church interesting in ita CiStMikM 
tfmphiioity; no idea of tranaept maispmSbii m 


♦ a doctor iii|»owa < M eg laee t He pjgn jgJti 

eMoticlBaiooiHiaiacidm.-4CI.al 
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112. IIL PaAcynCAL THBawxjy. Thebegimring 
of the^knowledge of Ood beiijg Homaxi Jpitioe, 
and its eloznents defined by Christian Law, the 
application of the law so defined follows, first with 
respect to man, then with respect to God. 

Bender unto Csssar the things that are Caesar’s 
— and to God the things that are God’s.” 

We have therefore now following, two sciences, 
one of our duty to men, the other to their Maker 

This is the first: duty to men She holds a 
circular medallion, representing Christ preaching 
on the Mount, and points with her right hand to 
the earth. 

The sermon on the Mount is perfectly expressed 
by 4ihe craggy pinnacle in front of Christ, and 
the high dark horizon. There is curious evidence 
throughout all these frescoes of Simon Memmi’s 
having read the Gospels with a quite clear under- 
standing of their innermost meaning. 

X have called this science, Practioal Theology 
the instructive knowledge, that is to say, of what 
Qed would have us to do, personally, in any given 
hntnan nlation; and the speaking His Gospel 
therefore act. ** Let your light so ahine before 
men.” 

flhnirtlini * green dreee, likeHuio; bar Ittir 
in ill* Aw W wi ardi. with jewelled d i e d w. 

Under Dwid. 

IbdelBoih AlinNiiriu& 

PMvf Loukiida 
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Teehmcal Points . — It is cnrioua that while the 
instinct of perspective was not strong enongh to 
enable any painter at this time to foreshorten a 
foot, it yet suggested* to them the expression of 
elevation by raising the horizon. _ 

I have not examined the retouching. The hair 
and diadem at least are genuine, the face is 
dignified and compassionate, and much on the 
old lines. 

113. IV. Devotional Theology. Giving glory 
to God, or, more accurately, whatever feelings 
He desires us to have towards Him, whether 
of affection or awe. 

This is the science or method of devotion Aor 
Ghristians universally, just as the Practical Theo- 
logy iB their science or method of action. 

In blue and red : a narrow black rod still trace- 
able in the left hand ; I am not sure of its mean- 
ing. ('‘ThyrodandThy staff, they comfort me?”) 
The other hand open in admiration, like Artm- 
nomy’s; but Devotion’s is held at her hro aa t . 
Her head very characteristic of Memmi, wiMi 
nptomed eyes, and Arab arch in hair. 

Beneath her, Boethius. 

Medallion, a mother lifting her bandar leMbt 
her ddld the first elements of reUglail? 

Under Bt Paul. 


Tmimkal Atnla-«Both 
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and the painting of BoethiuB^s black book, as of 
the red one in the next fresco, worth notice, show- 
ing how pleasant and interesting the commonest 
things become, when well painted. 

114. V. Dogmatic Theology. After action and 
worship, thought becoming too wide and difficult, 
the need of dogma becomes felt ; the assertion, 
that is, within limited range, of the things that 
are to be believed. 

Since whatever pride and folly pollute Christian 
Bcholarship naturally delight in dogma, the science 
itself cannot but be in a kind of disgrace among 
sensible men : nevertheless it would be difficult to 
overvalue the peace and security which have been 
given to humble persons by forms of creed ; and 
it is evident that either there is no such thing as 
theology, or some of its knowledge must be thus, 
if not expressible, at least reducible within certain 
limits of expression, so as to be protected from 
misinterpretation. 

In red, — again the sign of power, -^crowned 
with a black (once golden ?) triple * crown, am* 
Uematio of the Trinity. The left hand holding 
a scoop for winnowing com; the other points 
up fir aBda ''Prove all things — hold fast that 
wliifihiigood,mrofGod.” 

tUm m ai nn^ # hsttg thu which would wtmm tha 
mMUlm t iSNl i thU to was with Uaefc 
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Under her, DionysitiB the Areopagifce^-^^mending 
hie pen ! But 1 am doubtful of Lord Lindsay’s 
identification of this figure, and the action is 
curiously common and meaningless. It may have 
meant that meditative theology is essentially a 
^Wter, not a preacher. 

Medallion, female figure laying hands on breast * 

Under 8t. Mark 

Technical Poinis , — I have not examined the 
upper fiigure; the lower one is almost entirely 
genuine, and the painting of the red book quite 
exemplary in fresco style. 


115. VI. Mystic TiiEOLOGY.f Monastic scienoe, 
above dogma, and attaining to new revelation by 
reaching higher spiritual states. 

In white robes, her left hand gloved (1 don^ 
know why) | — holding chalice. She wears a nun’s 
veil fastened under her chin, her hair fastened 
dose, like Grammar’s, showing her nrmiwarilj 
saonastio life; all states of mystio spiritiial Ifife 
jnvdving retreat from much t^t is aUowaUaia 
Ike ■Mtorial aod practical world. 


* Tba ligbt laid oa th. braut, the left liolda hat afriHlic 
iSkO.) ^ 

t Btaateiagty in Uw guida.baaki caUad 'MM*! 


t ItUaklternBiiaBtofafilacn’awiaclitaantMiiMNMd 

«Mi»ltMMag. Doan tt — tha 

la II tha VDpOaa &doaa artbh« at latHliillltl* 
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Th^re ie no poi^ibility of denying thie faot, 
infinite as the evils are which have arisen from 
misconception of it. They have been* chiefly in- 
duced by persons who falsely pretended to lead 
monastic life, and led it without having natural 
faculty for it. But many more lamentable errors 
have arisen from the pride of really noble persons, 
who have thought it would be a more pleasing 
thing to God to be a sybil or a witch, than a 
useful housewife. Pride is always somewhat in- 
volved even in the true effort : the scarlet head- 
dress in the form of a horn on the forehead in 
the fresco may perhaps indicate this, both here, 
and in the Contemplative Theology. 

Under St. John. 

Medallion unintelligible, to me. A woman 
laying hands on the shoulders* of two small 
figures. 

T^nieal Points . — ^More of the minute folds 
of the white dress left than in any other of the 
rq^ainted draperies. It is curious that minute 
dniiion has always in drapery, more or less, been 
Wdarutood as an expression of spiritual life, froiu 
the dalioate folds of Athena’s peplus down 16 
^ edges of modem priests’ white robes; 

*I|6ati!s beeadth of fold, on the other hand, sneiin* 
most part Therdstioii 

iOimiim nodM of compontum was loi* 

E 
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Michael Angelo, who bought to express spirit by 
making flesh colossal. 

For the Ttest, the figure is not of any interest, 
Memmi’s own mind being intellectual rather than 
mystic. 

116. VII. Polemic Theology.* 

“ Who goes forth, conquering and to conquer ? ” 

“ For we war, not with flesh and blood,** etc. 

In red, as sign of power, but not in armour, 
because she is herself invulnerable. A close red 
cap, with cross for crest, instead of helmet. Bow 
in left hand ; long arrow in right. 

She partly means Aggressive Logic: compare 
the set of her shoulders and aims with Logie^s. 

She is placed the last of the Heavenly sciences, 
not as their culminating power, but as the last 
wlddi can be rightly learned. You must know all 
the others, before you go out to battle. Whereas 
the general principle of modem Christendom is 
to go out to battle without knowing any one of the 
others! one of the reasons for this error, thb prince 
of ertors, being the vulgar notion that tmth maybe 
ascertained by debate ! Tmth is never learned, in 
any department of industry, by arguing, but by 
working, and observing. And when you have got 
good hold of one tmth, for certain, two othoia will 
grow out of it, in a beantifnlly diootylodoiioOi 
ibiWnii» (which, as before noticed, is tibe 
msadartio^ oslM * Gliafitj* fa taw 
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of fjhe hranoh in Logic’s ri^t hand). Then, when 
yon have got so mnoh true knowledge as is worth 
lighting for, yon are bound to to die 

for it ; but not to debate about it, any more. 

There is, however, one further reason for 
Polemic Theology being put beside Mystic. It 
is only in some approach to mystic science that 
any man becomes aware of what St. Paul means 
by ** spiritual wickedness in heavenly t places ” ; 
or, in any true sense, knows the enemies of God 
and of man. 

117. Beneath, St. Augustine. Showing yon the 
proper method of controversy ; — perfectly firm ; 
perfectly gentle. 

Ton are to distinguish, of course, controversy 
from rebuke. The assertion of truth is to be 
always gentle : the chastisement of wilful false* 
hood may be— very much the contrary indeed. 
Christ’s sermon on the Mount is full of polemic 
theology, yet perfectly gentle : — “Ye have heard 
that it hath been said — but I say unto yon’’; 
— “ And if ye salute your brethren only, what do 
ye more than others?*’ and the like. Bnt His 
** Ye fools and blind, for whether is greater,” is not 

1 wlU not sncumber this letter with e defence of Ho^ 
WsiawlieCberdafeaiireas tbftt f or the Soottifb Go? ensirt^ or 
•egMMifie as the HnhonieUne under the foar greet 
the litenne kb 1 beilere, hitherto the only one in which my 

fUlM 7 , tnnwii t iid *higti*ln 



merely the ezpoenre of error, but reboke of the 
aTloice which made that error posaiUe, 

Under the throne of St. Thomas ; and next to 
Arithmetic, of the earthly sciences. 

Medallion, a soldier, but not interesting. 

Technical Points , — Very genuine and beautiful 
throughout. Note the use of St. Augustine’s red 
bands, to connect him with the full red of the 
upper figure ; and compare the niche formed by the 
dress of Canon Law, above the Pope, for different 
artistic methods of attaining the same object, — 
unity of composition. 

But lunch tiniB is near, my friends, and you 
have that shopping to do, you know. 



THE SIXTH MORNING 

THE shepherd’s TOWER 


118. I AM obliged to interrupt my acoonnt of 
the Spanish chapel by the following noted on the 
Bcalptnres of Giotto’s Campanile: first because 
I find that inaccurate accounts of those sculptinreB 
are in course of publication ; and chiefly because 
1 cannot finish my work in the Spanish chapel 
tmtil one of my good Oxford helpers, Mr. Caxtd» 
has completed some investigatioiiB he has undex^ 
taken for me upon the history connected with it. 
I had written my own analysis of the fourth side, 
believing that in every scene of it the figure cl 
St. Dominic was repeated. Mr. Caird first sug^ 
gested, and has shown me already good grounds 
tor his belief,* that the preaching monks repro- 
aented are in each scene intended for a differcuat 
pecaoiL 1 am informed also of several carelSiB 
ndstakes which have got into my description cl 
fta fioeoo of the Sciences «nd finally, anotiMir 


* HewteftatfiiiftomeonllthNoTemberlast: 
fMttadaiaeeirlali^ 'Ae Srat 1 b DoaMe ; Umi 

Si M i, Patar Martyr, whom 1 faaTo identiaod i!rom hii laar* 
Md Agafaii.* 
WmMil the MMad attiloa. 
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of my young helpers, Mr. Charles F. Murray, — 
one, however, whose help is given much in the 
form of antagonism, — ^informs me of various 
critical discoveries lately made, both by himself, 
and by industrious Germans, of points respect- 
ing the authenticity of this and that, which will 
require notice from me : more especially he tells 
me of certification that the picture in the Uffizii, 
of which I accepted the ordinary attribution to 
Giotto, is by Lorenzo Monaco, — which indeed may 
well be, without in the least diminishing the use 
to you of what I have written of its predella, and 
without in the least, if you think rightly of the 
matter, diminishing your confidence in what I 
tell you of Giotto generally. There is one kind 
of knowledge of pictures which is the artist’s, 
and another which is the antiquary’s and the 
picture-dealer’s ; the latter especially acute, and 
founded on very secure and wide knowledge of 
canvas, pigment, and tricks of touch, without, 
necessarily, involving any knowledge whatever 
of the qualities of art itself. There are few 
pISeotiBed dealers in the great cities of Europe 
whose opinion would not be more tmstwoftliy 
than mine, (if you could get it, mind you,) on 
points of aotuid authenticity. But they couM 
onlj tdl you whether the picture was by mdk 
and such a master, and not at aU what either 
the master or his work yras good lor. 

1 Iwra. iMlon DOW, takon dimwiiifi kgr Vodij 
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and by Gousins for early studies by Turner, and 
have been convinced hy the dealers "that they 
knew better than I, as far as regarded the 
authenticity of those drawings; but the dealers 
don’t know Tumor, or the worth of him, so 
well as I, for all that. So also, you may find 
me again and again mistaken among the much 
more confused work of the early Giottesque 
schools, as to the authenticity of this work or 
the other; but you will find (and I say it with 
far more sorrow than pride) that I am simply 
the only person who can at present tell you the 
real worth of any ; you Vf ill find that whenever 
I tell you to look at a picture, it is worth your 
pains ; and whenever I tell you the character of 
a painter, that it is his character, discerned by 
me faithfully in spite of all confusion of work 
falsely attributed to him in which similar char- 
acter may exist. Thus, when 1 mistook CousinB 
for Turner, 1 was looking at a piece of subtle^ 
in the sky of which the dealer had no conscioua* 
ness whatever, which was essentially Tumeresque, 
but which another man might sometimes equal; 
whereas the dealer might be only looking at tiie 
quality of Whatman’s paper, which CousinB used 
aAd Turner did not. 

119. Not, in the meanwhile, to leave you quite 
gnidriese as to the main sulject of the foUrtii 
bsioe in the Spanish ohapel, — ^the Pilgrim’s 
g|i(Wiiinf n»eiMsebr-4iere is a brief map of it 
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On the right, in lowest angle, St. Dcnnimc 
preaches to the gronp of Infidels; in the next 
group towards the left, he (or some one very 
Uke him) preaches to the Heretics : the Heretics 
proving obstinate, he sets his dogs at them, as 
at the fatallest of wolves, who being driven away, 
the rescued lambs are gathered at the feet of the 
Pope. I have copied the head of the very pious, 
but slightly weak-minded, little lamb in the 
centre, to compare with my rough Cumberland 
ones, who have had no such grave experiences. 
The whole group, with the Pope, above, (the 
niche of the Duomo joining with and enriching 
the decorative power of his mitre,) is a" quite 
deliciouB piece of design. 

The Church being thus pacified, 'is seen in 
worldly honour under the powers of the Spiritual 
and Temporal Bulers. The Pope, with Cardinal 
and Bishop descending in order on his right; 
tfie Emperor, with King and baron descending 
in order on his left ; the ecclesiaBtical body of the 
whole Church on the right side, and the laityi~ 
dUfiSy its poets and artists,— on the left 
llien, the redeemed Church nevertheless 
itsdf up to the vanities and temptations ot the 
world, its foigetful saints are seen feaalbgwlll 
Hkm dUldren dancing before them, (the 8#MI 
Mortnl Bina, say some oommentators). 
iijoe4wiirtBd of them oonl^ their rina Uymmtimf 
Dombm; and a on hwia d, 



fts Uitie children, enter hand in hand the gate of 
the Eternal Paradise, crowned with floweia by 
the waiting angels, and admitted by St. Peter 
among the serenely joyful crowd of all the saints, 
above whom the white Madonna stands reverently 
before the throne. There is, so far as I know, 
throughout all the schools of Christian art, no 
other BO perfect statement of the noble policy 
and religion of men 

120. 1 bad intended to give the best account 
of it in my power; but, when at Florence, lost 
all time for writing that I might copy the group 
of the Pope and Emperor for the schools of 
Oxford; and the work since done by Mr. Caird 
has informed me of so much, and given me, in 
aome of its suggestions, so much to think of, that 
1 believe it will be best and most just to print 
at once his account of the fresco as a supplemmit 
to these essays of mine, merely indicating any* 
pointB on which I have objections to raise, and 
so leave matters till Fors lets me see Florenoe 
oneemore. 

Berhape she may, in kindness, forbid my ever 
seeing it more, the wreck of it being now too 
l^haatiy aed heart-breaking to any human soul 
thU fmembers the days of old. Forty yean 
there was assuredly no spot of grotuid« oi^ 
^ Bslsstine^ in all the round world, on wliieli,if 
loiswi mm bnt a little, the trne ocnma of 
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reverence the dawn of morning, as at the foot of 
the Tower of Giotto. For there the traditions of 
faith and hope, of both the Gentile and Jewish 
races, met for their beautiful labour: the Baptistery 
of Florence is the last building raised on the earth 
the descendants of the workmen taught by 
Daedalus ; and the Tower of Giotto is the loveliest 
of those raised on earth under the inspiration 
of the men who lifted up the tabernacle in the 
wilderness. Of living Greek work there is none 
after the Florentine Baptistery ; of living Chris- 
tian work, none so perfect as the Tower of Giotto ; 
and, under the gleam and shadow of their marbles, 
the morning light was haunted by the ghosts of 
the Father of Ivatural Science, Galileo ; of Sacred 
Art, Angelico, and of the Master of Sacred Song. 
Which spot of ground the modem Florentine 
has made his principal hackney-coach stand and 
^omnibus station. The hackney coaches, with their 
more or less farmyard-like litter of occasional 
hay, and smell of variously mixed horse-manure, 
are yet in more permissible harmony witii the 
place than the ordinary populace of a fashionable 
promenade would be, with its cigars, spitting, and 
harlot-planned fineries ; but the omnihaa flaoe 
of call being in front of the door of the 
renders it impossible to stand for a moment near 
it, to look at the sonlptures either of the eeatotn 
eraoethemside; while ^e north aide is imelotM 
with an iron railings and iiaiii% nnnimhiied 
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with lumber as well : not a soul in Florence ever 
oaring now for sight of any piece of its old artists’ 
work: and the mass of strangers being on the 
whole intent on nothing but getting the omnibus 
to go by steam ; and so seeing the cathedral in 
one swift circuit, by glimpses between the puffs 
of it. 

121. The front of Notre Dame of Paris was 
similarly turned into a coach-office when I last 
saw it — 1872.* Within fifty yards of me as I 
write, the Oratory of the Holy Ghost is used 
for a tobacco-store, and in fine, over all Europe, 
mere Caliban bestiality and Satyric ravage Bl;ag- 
gering, drunk and desperate, into every once 
enchanted cell where the prosperity of kingdoms 
ruled, and the miraculousness of beauty was 
shrined in peace. 

Deluge of profanity, drowning dome and tower 
in Stygian pool of vilest thought, — nothing now 
left sacred, in the places where once — nothing 
was profane. 

For thcU^'is indeed the teaching, if you could 
receive it, of the Tower of Giotto; as of all 
Christian art in its day. Next to declaraticm 
c£ the facts of the Gospel, its purpose, (often in 
aafiaal work the eagerest,) was to show the pomr 
of the GoapeL History of Christ in due |daoe; 
yea» history of all He did, and how He died : but 
Hisn, and often, as I say, with more unimitej 
^ Him Clarifm ie thm (veL U,)k 
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im&gitiation, the showing of His risen iwesenee in 
gfatxbing the harresfcs and guiding the labour of 
the year. All sun and rain, and length ot decline 
of days received from His hand ; all joy, and 
grief, and strength, or cessation of labour, indulged 
or endured, as in His sight and to His glory. 
And the familiar employments of the seasons, 
the homely toils of the peasant, the lowliest skills 
of the craftsman, are signed always on the stones 
of the Church, as the first and truest condition 
of sacrifice and offering. 

122. Of these representations of human art 
under heavenly guidance, the series of bas-reliefs 
which stud the base of this tower of Giotto’s must 
be held certainly the chief in Europe.* At first 
you may be surprised at the smallness of their scale 
in proportion to their masonry ; but this smallness 
of scale enabled the master workmen of the tower 
toexecute them with their own hands ; and for the 
test, in the very finest architecture, the deooraticm 
of most precious kind is usually thought of as a 
jewel, and set with space round it, — the jewels 
of a crown, or the clasp of a girdle. It Is in 
general not possible fora great workman te Ciarfei 
himself, a greatly conspicuous smes of omanMaiit 
nay, even his energy fails him in desigii, HdhH 
Urn has-telief extends itself into inciwstatieit^ W 

* SVw aocNMUil et OisieiUsoB the asiin ^ J|L 

tfwVe.iii mjilutnti if til n itlinnli nf tMii^n'srtitiiiiifm 

IhM awahwef ^ at ItalBit Issa^ 



m!;^olv6B ike treatment of great masses of stone. 
If his own does not, the spectator’s will. It would 
be the work of a long summer’s day to examine 
the over-loaded sculptures of the Certosa of 
Pavia; and yet in the tired last hour, you 
would be empty-hearted. Bead but these inlaid 
jewels of Giotto’s once with patient following; 
and your hour’s study will give you strength for 
all your life. So far as you can, examine them of 
course on the spot ; but to know them thoroughly 
you must have their photographs : the subdued 
colour of the old marble fortunately keeps the 
lights subdued, so that the photograph may be 
made more tender in the shadows than is usual 
in its renderings of sculpture, and there are few 
pieces of art which may now be so well known 
as these, in quiet homes far away. 

X23. We begin on the western side. There are 
seven sculptures on the western, southern, and 
nortbem sides; six on the eastern; counting 
the Lamb over the entrance door of the tower, 
whicAi divides the complete series into two 
gmopfi of eighteen and eight. Itself, between 
tJiem, being the introduction to the following 
ei|^ yon must count it as the first of the 
hmlrinel group : you then have the whole 
twen^Hmvcai sculptures divided into eig^iteeii 

‘Slw lettiMiV groups ou each ride lor 
liNniMlii Sirik wd Kortb, w« have: 
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W. S. B. N. 

7 + 7 + 6 + 7 = 27; or, 

W. S. K 

7 + 7 + 4 =18; and, 

E. N. 

2 + 7 = 9. 

There is a very special reason for this divi- 
sion by nines ; but, for convenience* sake, I shall 
number the whole from 1 to 27, straightforwardly. 
And if yon will have patience with me, I should 
like to go round the tower once and again ; first 
observing the general meaning and connection 
of the subjects, and then going back to examine 
the technical points in each, and such minor 
specialities as it may be well, at the first time, 
to pass over. 

124. (1.) The series begins, then, on the west 
ride, with the Creation of Man. It is not the 
beginning of the story of Genesis ; but the simple 
assertion that God made us, and breathed, and 
sriU breathes into our nostrils the breath of life. 

Hub, Gibtto tells you to believe as the begtn- 
ning of all knowled^ and all power.* he 

tells you to believe, as a thing which he Mwfaif 
knows. 

He wUl tell you nothing bat what he Sm 
know. 

• BoslwUMllaitw.balkl«ofaMPMsin^ 



(2.) Therefore, though Giovanni Pisano and his 
fellow-sculptors had given, literally, the taking of 
the rib out of Adam’s side, Giotto merely gives 
the mythic expression of the truth he knows, — 
“ they two shall be one flesh.” 

(3.) And though all the theologians and poets 
of his time would have expected, if not demanded, 
that his next assertion, after that of the Creation 
of Man, should be of the Fall of Man, he asserts 
nothing of the kind. lie knows nothing of what 
man was. What he is, he knows best of living 
men at that hour, and proceeds to say. The next 
sculpture is of Eve spinning and Adam hewing 
the ground into clods. Not diggiTig : you cannot, 
usually, dig but in ground already dug. The 
native earth you must hew. 

They are not clothed in skins. What would 
have been the use of Eve’s spinning if she could 
not weave? They wear, each, one simple piece 
of drapery, Adam’s knotted behind him, Eve’s 
fastened round her neck with a rude brooch. 

Above them are an oak and an apple-tree. 
Into the apple-tree a little bear is trying to 
dimb. 

The meaning of which entire myth is, as 1 read 
Up Aat men and women must both eat their bread 
with toiL That the first duty of man is to feed 
Ida fsmfly, and the first duty of the woman to 
elUIhe ik lhat the trees of the field are given* 
ISi Ibr iMmsIih and for deliirht> and that the wild 
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bejBUito of the Sdd must have their share with 

ns.* 

125. (4.) The fonrth sculpture, forming the 
centre-piece of the series on the west side, is 
nomad pastoral life. 

Jabal, the father of such as dwell in tents, 
and of such as have cattle, lifts the curtain oi 
his tent to look out upon his flock. His dog 
watches it. 

(5.) Jubal, the father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ. 

That is to say, stringed and wind instruments ; 
— ^the lyre and reed. The first arts (with the 
Jew and Greek) of the shepherd David, and 
shepherd Apollo. 

Giotto has given him the long level trumpet, 
afterwards adopted so grandly in the sculptures 
of La Robbia and Donatello. It is, 1 think, 
intended to be of wood, as now the long Swiss 
bom, and a long and shorter tube are bound 
together. 

(6.) Tubal Cain, the instructor of every artifioer 
in brass and iron. 

Giotto represents him as sitting, l^ohlfw 
taming a wedge of bronae on the an^ tiilii 
SKtreme watchfulness. 

* TbsoakmiMi«ppl€boogfag«repljM)cd,wtth4hsgMMrsii(^ 
lst» Iw Ssadio Ift Uw ]iif> of 

of tiMbMtf issgslii loproionUdly Japopoednsflpi^^ 
teimOiaoororiiwCktMniof noNM tmrnmm 
efHi osan i l i i ii i m w alBg 
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These last three sculptures, obserre, represe^t 
the life of the race of Caiu; of those who are 
wanderers, and have no home. Nomad pastoral 
life; Nomad artistic life, Wandering Willi©; 
yonder organ man, whom yon want to send the 
policeman after, and the gipsy who is mending 
the old schoolmistress’s kettle on the grass, which 
the squire has wanted so long to take into bis 
park from the roadside. 

(7.) Then the last sculpture of the seven begins 
the story of the race oi Seth, and of home life. 
The father of it lying drunk under his trellised 
vine ; such the general image of civilized society, 
in the abstract, thinks Giotto. 

With several other meanings, universally known 
to the Catholic world of that day, — too many to 
bp ipoken of here. 

126. The second side of the tower represents, 
Ikfter this introduction, the sciences and arts of 
divilised or home life, 

{8,) Astronomy. In nomad life you may serre 
jtjmM of the guidance of the stars; but to 
know the laws of their nomadic life, your own 
mpalliaiPxed. 

, astronomer, with his sextant revolving on 
a flamd pivot, looks up to the vault of the heavmia 
twdifiWs their zodiac; prescient of what else 
the Tuscan artist viewed at 

4he dom of hesveiu as vet uiaami^aei 
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the Ijord of the worlds and His angels. Today, 
the Dawn and the Daystar: to-morrow, the 
Baystar arising in the heart. 

(9.) Defensive architecture. The building of 
the watch-tower. The beginning of security in 
possession. 

(10.) Pottery. The making of pot, cup, and 
platter. The first civilized furniture ; the means 
of heating liquid, and serving drink and meat 
with decency and economy. 

(11.) Biding The subduing of animals to 
domestic service. 

(12.) Weaving. The making of clothes with 
swiftness, and in precision of structure, by help 
of the loom. 

(13.) Law, revealed as directly from heaven. 

(14.) Deedalus (not Icarus, but the father trying 
the wings). The conquest of the element of air. 

127. As the seventh subject of the first group 
introduced the arts of home after those of the 
savage wanderer, this seventh of the second gnmp 
introdnoes the arts of the missionary, or dviliaed 
said gpft-bringing wanderer. 

(15.) The conquest of the Sea. The hehaamkA,^ 
and two rowers, rowing as VenetaanSi fioe to 
bo#. 

^lA) The Oonqnest of the Earth. BemMl 
vlolnr over Antcens. Benefice&{ streaglli^ 
Ijaatioii omahing the savageness of 
(i70 Aiirmtaire. The oxen and nlsiliiL 
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(18.) Trade* The cart and horses. 

*(19.) And now the sculpture over the door of the 
tower, The Lamb of God, expresses the Law of 
Sacrifice, and door of ascent to heaven. And then 
follow the fraternal arts of the Christian world. 

(20.) Geometry. Again the angle sculpture, 
introductory to the following series. We shall 
see presently why this science must be the 
foundation of the rest. 

(21.) Sculpture. 

(22.) Painting. 

(23.) Grammar, 

(24.) Arithmetic. The laws of number, weight, 
and measures of capacity. 

(25.) Music. The laws of number, weight (or 
force), and measure, applied to sound. 

(26.) Logic. The laws of number and measnre 
applied to thought. 

(27.) The Invention of Harmony. 

128. Yon see now — by taking first the grei^ 
division of pre-Christian and C^ri^ian arts, marked 
by the door of the Tower ; and then the divisions 
into four successive historioal periods, marked by 
,iti ai^^iiSS— that you have a perfect plan of human 
cMliwSlaoii. The first side is of the nomad Hfi0» 
ledNing how to assert its snprema <7 over otfaer" 
Wiiidsrt% creatures, herbs, and beasts. Tbnatha 
immldls is the fixed home life, developii^siea 
iltl Wpnlqri then the third side, the hnnisA 
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fourth Bide, the harmoniotis arts of fdl who are 
gathered into the fold of Christ. 

129^ Now let UB return to the first angle, and 
examine piece by piece with care. 

(1.) Creation of Man. 

Scarcely disengaged from the clods of the earth, 
he opens his eyes to the face of Christ, like all 
the rest of the Sculptures, it is less the repre- 
sentation of a past fact than of a constant one. 
It is the continual state of man, *of the earth,’ 
yet seeing God. 

Christ holds the book of His Law— the * Law 
of life ’ — ^in His left hand. 

The trees of the garden above are,— Central 
%bove Christ, palm (immortal life) ; above Adam, 
oak (human life). Pear, and fig, and a laige- 
leaved ground fruit (what?) complete the myth 
of the Food of life. 

As decorative sculpture, these trees are espe- 
^ally to be noticed, with those in the two next 
sulgMts, and the Noah’s vine, as differing ill 
meat from Giotto’s foliage, of whidi petfeet edt^ 
emplee are seen in 16 and 17. Giotto's hiisilehes 
are act in close sheaf -^like clusters ; and. 
aUtti dbiKNMri with extreme formality of 
The leaves of these first, on the oonteMQ^ 


aSMigiiwithoarefiii ooooealiiieBt d tl tslr l OKIinf 
asMtil ep as to look inarlijBelaL ! 

. dutts ae stndi naslT as to beoooici hr ssttiliMflMhl 
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and fnnnid in grouping. But tke ooonlt deaign is 
very noUb, and every modulated with loving, 
dignified, exactly right and sufficient finish ; not 
done to show skill, nor with mean forgetfulness 
of main subject, but in tender completion «id 
harmony with it. 

Look at the subdivisions of the palm-leaves 
with your magnifying glass The others are less 
finished in this than in the next sulg'ect. Man 
himself incomplete, the leaves that are created 
with him, for his life, must not be so. 

(Are not his fingers yet short ; growing ? ) 

130. (2.) Creation of JVoman. 

Far, in its essential qualities, the transcendent 
souljiture of this subject; Ghiberti’s is only a 
dainty elaboration and beautification of it, losing 
its soletnnity and simplicity in a flutter of feminine 
grace, older sculptor thinks of the Uses of 
Womanhood, and of its dangers and sins, before 
he thinks of its beauty ; but, were the arm not 
lost, the quiet naturalness of this head and breast 
of Eve, ai^ the bending grace of the snbmisnve 
feadeoping of soul and body to perpetual guidance 
by Hie hand of Christ— (^ojptn^r the ana, note, 
te'futt aapport)-— would be felt to be far befwd 
m beauty, as in mythic truth, 
flit tine of her body ^onis with that of the 
ati|Mh4i7 round the tree trunk ahore hereon 
' t i Iwr fill, and hw Mppo** alWn* 
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shall he to thy husband.’* The fruit of the tree-^ 
double-set filbert, — ^telling nevertheless the happy 
equality. 

The leaves in this piece are finished with con- 
summate poetical care and precision. Above 
Adam, laurel (a virtuous woman is a crown to 
her husband); the filbert for the two together; 
the fig, for fruitful household joy (under thy vine 
and fig-tree* — ^but vine properly the masculine 
joy) ; and the fruit taken by Christ for type of 
all naturally growing food, in His own hunger. 

Examine with lens the ribbing of these leaves, 
and the insertion on their stem of the three laurel 
leaves on extreme right : and observe that in all 
oases the sculptor works the moulding with his 
own part of the design ; look how he breaks 
variously deeper into it, beginning from the foot 
of Christ, and going up to the left into full deptii 
above the shoulder. 

131 . (3.) Orufinal labour. Much poorer, and 
intentionally so. For tlie myth of the creation of 
humanity, the sculptor uses his best starength* and 
diows supremely the grace of womanhood; but 
in representing the first peasant state of 
makes the grace of woman by no means hat 0i3ig|» 
iqncuous quality. She even walks awkwadO||Ci 
aonie f eaUenees in f oreshcurtening the foot tim 
'embamasang the aoulj^. He knows its Ipsn 
parfa(|rtify*-*-bat its perspective, not qollepA 
♦ fiie p f s i iytei osvifMw mmm9w 
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JThe tr^s stiff and stunted — ^they also needing 
oultnre. Their fruit dropping at present only 
into beasts’ mouths. 

132 . ( 4 .) JahcU. 

If you have looked long enough, and care- 
fully enough, at the three previous sculptures, 
you cannot but feel that the hand here is utterly 
changed. The drapery sweeps in broader, softer, 
but less true folds; the handling is far more 
delicate; exquisitely sensitive to gradation over 
broad surfaces — scarcely using an incision of any 
depth but in outline ; studiously reserved in ap- 
pliance of bhadow, as a thing precious and local 
— ^look at it above the puppy’s head, and under 
the tent This is assuredly painter’s work, not 
mere sculptor’s. I have no doubt whatever it is 
by the own hand of the shepherd-boy of Insole. 
Cimabue had found him drawing, (more probably 
»r(Uehing with Etrurian point,) one of his sheep 
upon a stone. These, on the central foundation** 
stone of his tower he engraves, looking back on 
the fields of life : the time soon near for him to 
dnwr the curtains of his tent. 

I know no d<^ like this in method of drawing; 
haeldll of giving the living form without one 
toaoli of chisel for hair, or indsion for eoBoept 
the dbg barking at Poverty in the great fres c o 

* Ians and look at emry pieoa of 

In ^Maa» n#rr ■ nntc eanecislhr ae a 
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tiling whidi would only have been enjoyed ^y 
a paintor, and which all great pidaters do in^ 
tensely enjoy — ^the fringt of the tent,* axkd pre^ 
cise insertion of its point in the angle of the 
hexagon, prepared for by the archaic masonry 
indicated in the oblique joint above ; f architect 
and painter thinking at once, and d(m/g as they 
thought. 

1 gave a lecture to the Eton boys a year or 
two ago, on little more than the shepherd’s dog, 
whidi is yet more wonderful in magnified scale 
of photograph. The lecture is partly published — 
somewhere, but 1 can’t refer to it. 

133. (6.) Jvhal. 

Btill Giotto’s, though a little less delighted in; 
but with exquisite introduction of the Gothic of 
his own tower. See the light sur&ce seulpture 
of a mosaic design in the horizontal moulding. 

Note also the painter’s freehand working of the 
ocMnjfiex mouldings of the table — also resolvedly 
cddong, not square ; see central flow^. 

<«.) Chin. 

StU Giotto’s, and entirely exquisite; flniified 
wilii no less oare than the shepherd, to auMrtc tjhe 
vitality of this art to humanity; the spade ityl 

« «1 OiiBk Jab«l*s toit U mads of lasmsr; ihs aoisild 


Cto bstwiiB the tsot-psss thow a 


ra«irtiwgfoiiBd*'(llr.Odrd). lhss|iiip|dhi 
ssmIds Is mm SMte ohaaoieiisliQL 1 ibliik. 

tiM M '‘‘2UEL&1 
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hot — lieraMie bearing-^hung on the hinged 
door.* For enbtlet^ of ezeontion, note the 
texture of wooden block under anvil, and of its 
iron hoop. 

The workman’s face is the best sermon on the 
dignity of labour yet spoken by thoughtful man. 
Liberal Parliaments and fraternal Reformers have 
nothing essential to say more. 

(7.) Noah. 

Andrea Rsano’s, more or less imitative of 
(Hotto’s work. 

134. (8.) Astronomy. 

We have a new hand here altogether. The 
hair and drapery bad ; the face expressive, but 
blunt in cutting; the small upper heads, neces- 
sarily little more than blocked out, on the smali 
scale ; but not suggestive of grace in completion : 
the minor detail worked with great mechanical 
predaioii, but little feeling ; the lion’s head, With 
leaves in its ears, is quite ugly ; and by comparing 
the work of the small cusped arch at the bottom 
with Oiotto’s soft handling of the mouldiiigs of 
USfktrS, you may for ever know common mason's 
woilc tkm ine Gothic. The sodiacal rigns mte 

MaM eat to me b/ Mr. Ceird, who add* further, “I 
lawafw^ identioal with this one at Pelago the othW iay« 
->4lnaafttteeHagon a tree-aliimp: tbeoamofte, hottOaia 
l ay H iW ual ii the deer la two parts, the wfPW g i if H t * 
aMid the ospoaitloo oi S i ii s h e d 
t aad 1 eaw apea It the auno SidilSNi 
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quite liaid and common in the method of 
relief » but quaint enough in design: Oaprioom, 
Aquarius, and Pisces, on the broad heavexdy belt ; 
Taurus upside down, Gemini, and Cancer, on the 
small globe. 

I think the whole a restoration of the original 
panel, or else an inferior workman’s rendering of 
Giotto’s design, which the next piece is, with less 
question. 

(9.) Bmlding, 

The larger figure, 1 am disposed finally to 
think, represents civic power, as in Lorenzetti’s 
fresco at Siena. The extreme rudeness of the 
minor figures may be guarantee of their origi- 
nality; it is the smoothness of mass and hard 
edge work that make me suspect the 8th for a 
restoration. 

(10.) FotUry. 

Very grand ; with much painter’s feeling, and 
fine mouldings again. The tiled roof projecting 
in tile shadow above, protects the first Ceraniiona- 
liome. I think the women are meant to be canying 
some kind of wioker or reed-bound water-veeaeL 
The Potter’a servant explidns to them the ertraine* 
advantages of the new invention. 1 can’t 
any conjecture about the author of this piece. 

( 11 ,) Biding. 

Agtin Andrea Pisano’s, it seems to me. Oow 
pare tiie toaaing up of the dram 
MOWMnii in 9 ami A iiie neail la gMMk 
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n wly an Athenian profile ; the loss of the horde’s 
fore-leg prevents me from rightly judging of the 
entire action. I mnst leave riders to say. 

136. (12.) Weaving, 

Andrea’s again, and of extreme loveliness ; the 
stooping face of the woman at the loom is more 
like a Leonardo drawing than sculpture. The 
action of throwing the large shuttle, and all the 
structure of the loom and its threads, distinguish- 
ing rude or smooth surface, are quite wonderful. 
The figure on the right shows the use and grace 
of finely woven tissue, under and upper — ^that 
over the bosom so delicate that the line of separsr 
tion from the flesh of the neck is unseen. 

If you hide with your hand the carved masonry 
at the bottom, the composition separates itself 
into two pieces, one disagreeably rectangular. 
The still more severely rectangular masonry 
throws out by contrast all that is curved and 
roanded in the loom, and unites the whole com- 
positum: that is its assthetio function; its his- 
torical one is to show that weaving is queen’s 
work, not peasant’s ; for this is palace masonry. 

(!&,) Th$ 0%mng of Law. More strictly, of Iks 
Book of God’s Lawt the only one which am 
tufibnately be obeyed.* 

* QSM ooBvIiioad iim of the Ml m oon h iy d «klt 
IMtatettlorilMgiTiiigof alioak,wti^ 

INi a i 'uiitii iOkatw t— » 
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l%ie authoTBbip of* this is very embatrasBiiiff to 
nie^ The face of the central figure is most nc^le, 
and all the work good, bnt not delicate ; it is like 
original work of the master of whose design No. 8 
jnight be a restoration. 

(14.) Dcodalus. 

Andrea Pisano again ; the head superb, founded 
on Greek models, feathers of wings wrought with 
extreme care ; but with no precision of arrange- 
ment or feeling. How far intentional in awkward- 
ness, 1 cannot say ; but note the good mechanism 
of the whole plan, with strong standing-board for 
the feet. 

136. (16.) Navigation, 

An intensely puszling one ; coarse (perhaps un- 
finished) in work, and done by a man who conld 
not row; the plaited bands used for rowlocks 

gflrigture is given by inspiration of God. (What m new 
aoaUy call a book, the inftnite rednplioation and vihsatoiy 
Hobo of a He, is not given, but belched up out of voloanSo diaj 
by Ike losptiation of the deviL) On the Book-giver's 
kaad Ike stadeots in ceU, restialoed bj the lifted 
Iwiidi 

^^BUeilt, yon,— till you know ; ** then, perhaps, yen nlMk 

On the 1^ the men of the world, kneeling, seoHee file ^ 

•Kt- 

Beeemmendable seal, this, for Mr. Mudle] 

Mr. Oaird says ; **The book is written law» whloll tei^NlI 
by Jnilloe to the inf erkm, that they nmf know the lewe 
WgeliiAaf their mietions te thafar anp e ri k w s ■w i W M^sAse 
tka Iwnd of lew. The eaami Is yneleMI 
i p e ili ll iillty of fonanlarlsed law-4he 
HyihaiWlahiaddrpmny,** 
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being pulled the wrong way. Itight, had the 
ro#er8 been rowihg English-wiBe : but the water 
at the boat’s head shows its motion forwards, tiie 
way the oarsmen look. 1 cannot make out the 
action of the hgnre at the stem : it ought to be 
steering with the stern oar. 

The water seems quite unfinished. Meant, I 
suppose, for surface and section of sea, with 
slimy rock at the bottom ; but all stupid and 
inefficient 

(16.) Hercules and Animus 
The earth power, half hidden by the earth, its 
hair and hand becoming roots, the strength of its 
life passing through the ground into the oak tree. 
WMi Cexoyon, but first named, (Plato, Lwm^ 
Book Vn., 796,) Antaeus is the master of con- 
test without use \—^\oveucla^ dj^arou—^i is 
generally the power of pure selfishness and its 
various inflation to insolence and degradation 
to oowardioe finding its strength only in fall 
bseV tit its Earth, — he is the master, in a word, 
o| all such kind of persons as have been writing 
lately alicmt the “ interests of England.” He is, 
power invoked by Dante to plaee 
VltjgB Kim in the lowest oinde of Ball^ 
iwhilom felt,— that grapple, straitened 
eta* Hie Antons in the scnlptiire la vtiy 
grandi kto the anthorship pasties «se, U edili 
Mail fiaat^ hy tibe Mme hand. I beUete iNMii 





137, (17.) Phyhing. 

The sword in its Christian form. Magnificsftt : 
the grandest expression of the power of man over 
the earth and its strongest creatures that I re- 
member in early sculpture,— (or for that matter, 
in late). It is the subduing of the bull which 
the sculptor thinks most of ; the plough, though 
large, is of wood, and the handle slight. But 
the pawing and bellowing labourer he has bound 
to it : — ^here is the victory. 

(18.) The CharwL 

The horse also subdued to draught — ^Achiiles* 
chariot in its first, and to be its last, simplicity. 
The face has probably been grand — ^the figure is 
80 still. Andrea’s, I think, by the flying drapery. 

(19.) The Lamh, tmth the ayinhol of 

Over the door: *1 am the door;-^ly me, ii 
any man enter in,' etc. Put to the right of the 
toiTer, yon see fearlessly, for the oonvmuenoe of 
stairoase ascent; all external symmetry being 
subject with the great builders to interim uatj 
and then, out of the rightly ordained infraotiiei 
of fonnal law, comes perfect beauty ; and when, 
aa here, tiie Spirit of Heaven is working willi ^ 
the derigner, his thoughts are suggeeted in tnief 
Older, hf the concession to use. AftHr tkia 
Mlplnfo come the Christian airtar^*43i0aa wMoh 
imply the oanvictioii of 

r without Ghriatianily only anihhiMi aa 

liaaa-*>*niou haat made him a liltila Mw 
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tibe angels — and put all things under his feet ’ ; — 
Cfaristiaml^ says beyond thiB,r— ‘ Enow ye not 
that we shall judge angels (as also the lower 
creatures shall judge us !) ’ * The series of sculp- 
tures now beginning, therefore, show the arts 
which can only be accomplished through belief 
in Christ 

138. (20.) Geometry. 

Not * mathematics ’ : they have been implied 
long ago in astronomy and architecture : but the 
due Measuring of the Earth and all that is on 
it. Actually done only by Christian faith — ^first 
inspiration of the great Earth-measurers. Your 
Prince Henry of Spain, your Columbus, your 
Captain Cook, (whose tomb, with the bright 
artistic invention and religious tenderness which 
are so peculiarly the gifts of the nineteenth 
century, we have just provided a fence for, of 
old cannon open-mouthed, straight up towards 
Heaven — ^your modem method of symbolising the 
only appeal to Heaven of which the nineteenth 
century has left itself capable — ^The voice of 
thy Brother’s blood crieth to me ’ — ^your outworn 
cannon, now silenily agape, but sonorous in the 
eaia of angeb with that appeal) — ^first insptralloii, 

* f- -"rr ef this tevtimrUoli nidarilst all Mn 

iMcfflalnilasr end himow of Mr. Goartliope's 

that shsraie of the rlou ipiiU of Arirto pt a wat mefjf 
^ittlntaataaiwIhatoitarofGiottataMdahia i <| 
oCtaeMA , 
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1 ttfv of tii^ese ; constant injphraticm of all who 
trae landmarks and hold to Aem^ knoadng their 
meaeure; the devil interfering, I ohserve^ lately 
in his own way, with the Geometry of Yocfahire, 
where the landed proprietors,* when the neglected 
walls by the roadside tnmble down, benevolently 
repair the same, with better stonework, oie^^e 
always of the fallen heaps ; — which, the wall being 
thns bnilt on what was the public road, absorb 
themselves, with help of moss and time, into the 
heavy swells of the rocky held — and behold, 
gain of a couple of feet — along so much of the 
road as needs repairing operations. 

This, then, is the first of the Christian ideBeeB : 
division of land rightly, and the general law of 
meaanring between wisely-held compass peinta 
The type of mensuration, circle in sqnase, on his 
desk, 1 use for my first exercise in tibe laws of 
Btfaola. 

1S9. (21.) Sculpture, 

The first piece of the closing series on the nortll 

1 iDeu no aooimtion against any olaaa ; 

SWMhMtod atatannan b more aagir tor hii little gain al 
isnia 9i gmaa than tha agntps far hia Ula and aap s«* sl 
IlMi itPW** pdft of tha ma4aid» Bat it ia sWpilf^ mmtik 
to l&l pairing trarallar. to Ibid hfanaalf abut Into a mojm 
load botwaea Ugh atona d y ha a whioli ba omi silllHtmo 

itt wrif, Wtwrofwl noadasOt^)lnatnMiogosjl>(^ 
lilWfeMi low gioy wolla wBh oU tho moor iM 

| »l> W si l at s l iw <>>^^»t><shs a b o oaaa^inl^^ 



Bide of 1&0 Oampanile, of which some general 
pdtatB must be first noted, before any spedd 
eDamiitatioii. 

The two initial ones, Sculpture and Painting, 
are by tradition the only ones attributed to 
Giotto’s own hand. The fifth, Song, is known, 
and recognizable in its magnificence, to be by 
Luca della Eobbia The remaining four are all 
of Luca’s school, — later work therefore, all these 
five, than any we have been hitherto examining, 
entirely different in manner, and with late flower- 
woik beneath them instead of our hitherto severe 
Gothic arches. And it becomes of course in- 
stantly a vital question — Did Giotto die leaving 
the smes incomplete, only its subjects chosen, 
and are these two bas-reliefs of Sculpture and 
Painting among his last works ^ or was the series 
ever completed, and these later bas-reliefs substi^ 
tilted for the earlier ones, under Luca’s influence, 
by way of conducting the whole to a grander 
dose, Mtd making their order more representative 
of Florentine art in its fulness of power? 

X46. I must repeat, once more, and with grealir 
> ins i atttma rapeoting Benlptnre than Pdntiiigt 
that I do not in the least set myself up for i 
oilldociinrtlM only of abednte good* 

mm*. Ill; leaders may tmst me to tell thiMIt 
what is ww done or ill; but by whom* is 
fap aral a ip Wa Hmi, ne edi ng for any certitBl^j; |i| 
wii0l iflilriMWWidatedi^ 
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eistvamesti attention to minute partioolarB not at 
aU bearing on my objects in teaching. 

Of this closing group of sculptures, then, all 1 
can tell you is that the fifth is a quite magnificent 
piece of work, and recognizably, to my extreme 
conviction, Luca della Eobbia’s; that the last, 
Harmonia, is also fine work ; that those attributed 
to Oiotto are fine in a different way, — and the 
other three in reality the poorest pieces in the 
series, though done with much more advanced 
sculptural dexterity. 

But I am chiefly puzzled by the two attributed 
to Giotto, because they are much coarser tiian 
those which seem to me so plainly his on the 
west side, and slightly different in workmanship 
~with much that is common to both, however, 
in the casting of drapery and mode of in- 
troduction of details. The difference may be 
accounted for partly by haste or failing power, 
partly by the artist’s less deep feeling of the 
importance of these merely symbolic figures, aC 
compared with those of the I^then of the 
Afti; but it is veiy notable and embanraiiing 
nefewithstanding, complicated as it is wilii ex^« 
treme reeemblanoe in other particulan. 

141* Ton cannot compare the aohjeota an Jdtie 
tonireriteelf ; but of my series of photqgmphalpha 
21, and put them side by aide. 

^ need not dwell on the cwnd it iima ci 
iniiilinmei whUh aie tnalantihr fUhInt ’bnl 
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d^fifmee in th6 treatment of tbe heads is in- 
oomprehemdUe. That of the Tubal 0^ is 
exquisitely finished, and with a pednter’s touch ; 
every lock of the hair laid with studied flow, as in 
the most beautiful drawing. In the ‘ Sculpture,^ 
it is struck out with ordinary tricks of rapid 
sculptor trade, entirely unfinished, and with 
offensively frank use of the drill hole to give 
picturesque rustication to the beard. 

142. Next, put 22 and 5 back to back. You see 
again the resemblance in the earnestness of both 
figures, in the unbroken arcs of their backs, in the 
breaking of the octagon moulding b^ the pointed 
angles ; and here, even also in the general oon-» 
oeption of the heads. But again, in the one, of 
Psinting, the hair is struck with more vulgar 
indenting and drilling, and the Gothic of the 
picture frame is less precise in touch and lafcer in 
style. Observe, however, — and this may perhaps 
give ns some definite hint for clearing the question, 
— a picture frame would le less precise in making, 
and later in style, properly, than cusped arches 
to be pot under the feet of the inventor of all 
nmioal sound by breath of man. And if yon 
will now compare finally the eager tilting of the 
w<i&cAan*e seat in 22 and 6, and the working 
of the wood in Hke painter’s low table few bis 
pota of odour, and bis three-legged stool, ifilli 
fttt of Tabil Clsin’s wvil Uock ; and the wqr hi 
#idh of the fosge and upper 
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aare in eaoli composition tised to set off th^ 
rotmding of the head, I believe yon will have 
little hesitation in accepting my own view of 
the matter — namely, that the three pieces of the 
Fathers of the Arts were wrought with Giotto's 
extremest care for the most precious stones of 
his tower ; that also, being a sculptor and painter, 
he did the other two, but with quite definite and 
wilful resolve that they shotdd be, as mere symbols 
of his own two trades, wholly inferior to the 
other subjects of the patriarchs ; that he made 
the Sculpture picturesque and bold as you see 
it is, and showed all a sculptor's tricks in the 
work of it; and a sculptor's Greek subject, 
Bacchus, for the model of it ; that he wrought the 
•Painting, as the higher art, with more care, still 
keeping it subordinate to the primal sulqects, 
but showed, for a lesson to all the generationa of 
painters for evermore, — ^this one lesson, like his 
cirole of pure line, containing all others, — * Tour 
soul and body must be all in every touch** 

14S. I cant resist the expression of a little pi^ 
of personal exultation, in noticing that he holda 
hia pencil as I do myself: no wiiting m 90 bat 
and no effort (at one time very steady lojft 
mont^X having ever cured me of tiiat ill 
hcHing both pen and pencil between nii;;f 4bm 
aacond finger; and the third anid tom/lk 
nMiof the hiidDB of them on my ptpm 
iML Jmlfina&yaifiiigellMienM 
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1 |uqa fmther coxx&nmd in tny opbinn by jinmi^ 
ing little finiahingB in the two later pieoes whiidi 
I was not before aware of. I beg the masters of 
High Art, and sublime generalization, to take a 
good magnifying glass to the * Sculpture ’ and look 
at the way Giotto has cut the compasses, the 
edges of the chisels, and the keyhole of the lock of 
the toolbox. 

For the rest, nothing could be more probable, 
in the confused and perpetually false mass of 
Florentine tradition, than the preservation of the 
memoiy of Giotto's carving his own two trades, 
and the forgetfulness, or quite as likely ignorance, 
of the part he took with Andrea Pisano in the 
initial sculptures. 

145. I now take up the series of subjects at 
the point where we broke off, to trace thrir chain 
of philosophy to its close. 

To 6e<nnetiy, which gives to every man hit 
poBsessioB of Imuse and land, succeed, 21, Sculps 
lure, and 22, Painting, the adomments of per- 
manent habitation. And then, the great arts of 
edimsAwm in a (Siristw First — ^ 

^23.) &rmmar, or more properly liteialnre 
iltogitlieir, of which we have already seen the 
iMisaDitpoirer in the Spanish Chapel aezies; tfaea, 

(24,) ArUkmdic, 

oeatepi here aa also in the Spanish Chapeh ftr Ike 
mme shwmm; hm, more inpetieiilify apsitiiigk 
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obserTO^-Hiad two on the leffe— do indeed and for 
ever make Ponr. Keep yonr aocoants, yon, wfth 
your book of double entry, on that principle; 
and you will be safe in this world and the next, 
in your steward’s office. But by no means so, 
if you ever admit the usurer’s Gospel of Arith- 
metic, that two and two make Five. 

You see by the rich hem of his robe that the 
assertor of this economical first principle is a 
man well to do in the world. 

(25.) Logic. 

The art of Demonstration. Vulgarest of the 
whole series ; far too expressive of the mode in 
which argument Is conducted by those who are 
not masters of its reins. 

(26.) So9ig. 

The essential power of music in animal life. 
Orpheus, the symbol of it all, the inventor pro- 
perly of Music, the law of kindness, as Daedalus 
of Music, the Law of Construction. Hence the 
<< Orphic life ” is one of ideal mercy, (vegetarian,) 
—Plato, Lam, Book VI., 782, — ^and he is named 
firet after Daedalus, and in balance to him as head 
of the school of harmonists, in Book HL, VH, 
(Steph.) Look for the two singing birds dapping 
their wings in the tree above him : then the fil>e 
mystio beasts,— closest to his feet the bfedeem- 
ahle boar; then Ikm and bear, tiger» adoonit 
ind fie^ dragon doaest to his head, the flainea el 
UmmmA wSoffing mA hia hreatlii^ Isa sht|^ 
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Tlie anient eagle, aUsl has lost the beak, and k 
oaly reoognizible by his prond holding of him- 
self; the dnok, sleepily delighted after mnddy 
dinner, close to his shoulder, is a true conquest. 
Hoopoe, or indefinite bird of crested race, behind ; 
of the other three no clear certainty. The leafage 
throughout such as only Luca could do, and the 
whole ootasummate in skill and understanding. 

(27.) Harmony. 

Music of Song, in the full power of it, meaning 
perfect education in all art of the Muses and of 
dvilized life : the mysteiy of its concord is taken 
for the symbol of that of a perfect state ; one day, 
doubtless, of the perfect world. So prophedes 
the last comer stone of the Shepherd’s Tower. 
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Adam, loulpture of (Giotto's Tower), 124, 131. 

AdTertisement placards, 84. 

Adrocacy, 97. 

Agjioulture, sculpture of (Giotto's Tower), 127} 187t 
Allen, Mn. (hair restorer adrertisements), 84 
Alm^ving, S. Memmi’s, 112 
Alps, author's love of the, 108. 

Angehco, Fra, a Dominican monk at F^sole, 46 n. 

„ master of sacred art, 120. 

„ temper of, Etruscan, 46 n. 

„ works of: Marriage and Death of the Vligin 
(Uffisu). 41. 

Animals, Christian love of, 84. 

„ will judge us, 137. 

Antsous, sculpture of (Giotto’s Tower), 127, 136. 

Antomo Veneaano, retouches frescoes m the Spanish chapel, 7S» 80b 
Apoerypha, quoted or referred to 

lBBdnsvLM,e6. 

2 .. IL 8, 66 

Wisdom vli. 6 *' Optavi el datas esl mlU eeBeea,** M 
See A EoU^emUt JudUk, TUiat. 


Apollo Belvidere, the, 2S. 

„ his lute, 121k 
AwfcUyM ecmteDplative, 33. 

AnUleellue^ defenMve, soalptare of (Giotto's Tower), 120^ 181 
„ gnadeorofyitsoaiiseib 72Mqg. 
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nohieetdoeoratioiiia,thoughto<aejewelaeKiiiftm 
aymmetry sub}eoi to use in groat. U7. 
flee A BoOUiig, ChiifoAm, 

JVw wri ^ ei i , Jfggw rfhirft , 
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Aristotle on adrooecf , 97. 

„ 8. MemmVs, 99-100. 

Arit^etio, noble men of, 109. 

,, numbering our days, ib. 

„ sculpture of (Qiotto’s Tower), 127, 145. 

„ S. Memmrs, 10$, 1 17, 145. 

Arnold von Winkelried, 24. 

Arnolfo, 6. 

„ death of, 1310, 8. 

„ S. Croce described, os in his time, 12. 

Art, great, smallest remains of, always lovely, 14. 

,, -knowledge, of author and of picture-deal -^rs, 118. 

See s. Arabian, Architecture, Byzantine, Chiaroicwro, Colour, 
Contemplaiive, Curvet, Design, Dramatio, Drapery, 
Dutch, Eirutean, Fashion, Feet, Fire, Frescoes, Fringe, 
Ooihie, Horses, Hunting, Imitation, Invention, Italians, 
Lombard, Music, Norman, Philosophy, Bed, Bestoration, 
Symf}olitni» 

Artists, grext, do their greatest work in unlikely places, 45. 

,, spurred by difficulty, ih.* 

Asoension, Bysantine ideas of the. 88, 84. 

,, Spanish chapel fresco, 74, 84. 

Assisi, Cimabue's Mater Dolorcwa at, 23. 

„ Giotto's chapel at, 1, 4, 8. 

It poverty, dog in, 132. 

„ lower ohnreh at, its arehiteoture, 73. Bee s, Oioth. 
AsMogy, 104. 

Astronomy, sculpture of (Giotto's Tower), 126, 134. 

„ 8. Memmi's, 104, 113. 

AtbeaatpepHis.lU. 

Atiaa,87,105andn. 

Aefiior (1.) Ctnsrmlly ; (8.) Books of, reforrod 
(1.) Osasral/jf 

arUknowledge of, knows good week ftem bed, 77f Iflh 
„ „ not that o4 a dealer, UA 

dutfae of, ae an Oafeid profisT, 

Inkmpiele QiettOb lieni CHetto'e own eliiidlMbi^ 4& 




HWiX!* 


Autihor (L) Genarally, >~ 

moTemeM* of— 

at F^ole, 46 n, 

,, Floronoo, 105 n 
„ Luooa, 89 n. 

„ Pans (1872), 121. 

sorry to be ol^ proud to be oldofasfiiOned, 87. 
tired of sentimental appreoiation, pref» 
way of holding his pencil and pen, 143. 
years spent in Alpine drawing, 108. 

(2 ) 3ookt off referred to — 

Eton lecture on Giotto's dog, 182 

Fors Clangera referred to, 91 n., 121, 124 n , ISO ti. 

Uws of F4Bole, 138. 

Mornings in Florence, pref 

„ ,, important piece of, 89 n. 

Oxford lectures on Giotto and Cimabue printed in, SOtegg; 
St. Mark's Rest, III , referred to, 122 n 


Babdi, chapel of the, Santa Croce See s Florenoe, 
Bible, oar professed rererence for it, 63. 

„ sermon on the Mount, its gentleness, 117. 


Quoted or referred to 
Qen. 11 24. Hiey thsU be one flesh, 124 

Thy desire shall be to thy husband, 18(1 
The Toice of thy brother’s Uood e r le t h , Iff. 
Who is there among yon, Ac , 65 
When I consider Thy heavens, 104. 

A little lower than the angels i 
under his feet, 187 

Thy rod and Thy staff comlOrt me, lUi 
Teach us to number our days, 100. 

My SOB, give me thy heart, 04. 

To bring out prisoners fram the prison, $k 
The charge to Cyrus, 61. 

Let your Uglit so Shine, 111 
Te have beard It said ^ them off old llsMb in 
If ye salute your beethfen only, U7. 

To eanaot esrvellod and mimm«% ffh 
Msf fUff aflthasMlfaHiA 
Aathatlofethfsihar. notweUhrsIliiuiil 
Jtoosme asUttle shOdseu, lU. 


„ UL 18. 
„ Iv.lO. 
EnaL A 
Fa. vilL A 


„ XXULA 
DAIS 

Bmv. vIL 2A 
lS.xlll.7. 

„ xUv M. 
ffaliv.iA 
tt w ff* 

»» 67 

*. 

„ vILIA 
„ A 67. 
w 
w 
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BiUe, quoted or referred to, continued. 

Luke L 48. Whenoe la this . . . mother of mf Lord eoi||Bi 
to me, 18. 

I am the door, 137. 

The cup . . . shall I not drink it! 2a 
Touch Me not, 83. 

Obey God rather than men, 50. 

Enow ye not we shall Judge angels, 137. 
Provoke not your children to wrath, 4a 
We wrestle not against flesh and blood, . . . 
but against spiritual wickedness in heavenly 
places, lia 

Prove all things ; hold faat . . . good, lia 
Conquering and to conquer, 116. 

See B. Adamt Apoerypha^ AMeneum, Cam, Chnet, Crea- 
tion, Delilah, Elijah, Eve, Herodias, Itaae, leaiah, 
Jabal, Job, Jubal, Lamb, Mammon, Mvnam, Noah, 
Retwrreetion, Tubal-Cain, SS. Anne, dee , Solomon. 


Johnx.0. 

„ zvliLlL 
„ XX. 17. 
Acts V. 20. 

1 Cor vL a * 

Eph. Vi. 4. 

M .. 12- 


I Tliess V. 2L 
Eev. vL 2 


Boethius, Simon Memmi’s, 113. 

Bottioelli, 14. 

„ drapery and dancing movement in, 39. 

„ leaves paintod by, 79. 

„ temper of, 39. 

„ „ Etrusoan, 46 n. 

„ worlu of 

Fortitude (UtBsu), 30, 38 eeqg. 

Judith (Uffisu), 89. 

Zipporah, 124 n. 

BuiUingi proportion and design, not sue, give it grandeur, 73. 

See B. Arehtteeinre. 

Byratiae and Norman raoes, result of their meeting, 86. 

,, art, raligioua, 32. 

I, ehurehee, th^ form, 11. 

„ Idea of the Aaoenakm and Ree nrr ectioa, 88, 81 


Gani» the xnoe of, Giotto's tower, 128. 

curd, Mr., works for author on Spanish ehapel. 111 UBL 

„ M » Oiotto’lB Tower, 181 sa, 188 «a! 

186 «. 


IMylii fMmisk the Gieetl, on iln of Pnmsii* 188b 
fjl W i l iii e i l K B Igner , Me j u d g m en t feed, 41 n. 
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Ohamoiml, auth<»r’i with to draw, lOfi. 

Cluurity, Giotto’s (Assisi), 94. 

S. Memmi's (Spanish ohapel), 85, 116L 

Charles of Anjou, and the ** joyful quarter” of Florenoe, 84. 
Chauoer, humour and clear-sightedness of, 43» 

Chiaroscuro, and the school of Florenoe, 83. 

Children, education of, 93. 

„ force of early habits, tb. 

„ to obey their parent, while obildrei^ 49. 

„ to wish to be children, 49. 

See s. Parents. 

Choice, between God and the world, must bo made, 60L 
„ critical moments of, in every life, 90. 

„ Giotto’s, of situation, 27. 

Chi^t, etymology of, “anointed,” 63. 

,, preaching on the Mount (Memmi), 112. 

,, walking on the sea, Spanish chapel, 74. 

„ words of^ mean something, 50. 

See s. Aseensionf Aeturrecittm 
Christian Law, 8. Memmi’s, 111. 

Christianity, progress of, in Florence, 6. 

Cburohes, architectural forms of early, IL 
Cicero, S. Memmi’s, 97, 98. 

CitieB, evil of great, 95 n. 

(Xmal^e, 12. 

„ debt of, to bis obscure predecessors, 33L 
„ epitaph of, 23. 

„ first to paint humanity beautifully, 87. 

„ Giotto found by, 66, 132. 

„ “joyful quarter” of Florenoe and, 84. 

„ lessons taught by, 32 seqq. 

„ oDoe called ** the chief of painters,” 87. 

„ simpUoity of. 22. 

whatbeaolileTed,84,35. 

.. works of; — 

at AssH 2A 

MadomiaCS. M. Novella). 87. 

Mater DokMtMa (Am), SX 
8t.rrsiiflii(8.Ckooe),7. 

CNOiMlion^ C3lo4t»*e Tower on, m 

T. . Fepe^ by & HeaBini, 111. 

witW* vishtpAnsw, 166. 



Hi mnaniros af inu»Ew» 


GotKngwood, Mr* G.« notM to **Monkiiig« hi FIonm/’ 

"89ti. 

Colour, oonventioual, of old norentido aohooli, 68. 

Giotto founds the Italian schools of, 27. 

Columbus, 138. 

Confirmation, laying on of hands, 24. 

Constantinople, St. Sophia, 91. 

Oontemplatire schools of art, their temper, 81. 

ConTontionalism, disdained by Giotto, 27* 

Cook, Capt , his tomb cannon-fenced, 188. 

Corinthian pillars, 72. 

Correggio, painting of hands by, 39. 

Courthope's ** Paradise of Birds,** 137. 

Cousins, his works like early Turners, 118. 

Creation of man, Qiotto*s Tower, 124, 129. 

„ woman, „ 124, 180. 

Creed, ralue of a, 114. 

Crowe and Caraloasella, refeii«d to 

on Qiotio's Death of St Francis, 41. 

,, „ St. Louis, 80. 

„ St« Francis* life, 67 
„ Spanish chapel restoration, 78^ M. 

Cmoifizion, Spanish chapel, 74. 

Cruoiform ohurohee, origin and symbolism of, 11. 

Cunres, Etrusoan-Gfeek, 66. 

Cuatode to be well paid by tourists, pref, 

Cyrus of Persia, 68. 


DJDALm, sculpture of, by Andrea FiaaBOk (Hotle's tbvar, 
lS8bl4& 

Danoinf morement, Bottioelli’s lore of, 89. 

Dants^ Mend of Giotto, adriaes him in his woiIe, S; 6^ 86« 48^ 681 
„ the master of aaored song, 180. 

^ w o r ks of, quoted * — 
eiiAntMi^lSfi. 

PsnMtise, xiz.-xx. on the heethan, OH 
Pufgatoi 7 on fiames in the saa, 61k 
DaiwIaiiBS, gleam of troth ia^lML 

lloBBBi'e(8pairishaU|Hih«kllH 
^ tha iha|ihat<d|, UH 

fittnmiT, r-*— . ^ 

MldkMltthaBd,4a 
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Design, not magnitude, gives arohitectural grandeur, 72. 
Dj^nysius tbo Areopagite, 86, 87, 114. 

Dogs, Giotto’s, at Assisi and*on his Campanile, 132. 
Dogma, pride in, 114. 

Domestic life, exalted by Giotto, 36-7. 

„ its sanctity, ib, 

Dominican churches, 11. 

Donatello, 1 , 126. 

,, Etruscan temper of, 46 n. 

,, works of : — 

St. George, 16. 
tomb by, ib. 

Dramatic school of art, distemper, 31. 

Drapery, Botticelli’s, 39. 

,, drawing of, 18. 

,, of great sculjitors, nevei deceives, 15. 

„ S. Memmi’s, Michael Angelo’s, Ihiian’s, 115. 
Durer, Albert, 108. 

Dutch school, contemplative of lemon pips ! 31. 

,, effect of light in, 52. 

Eabth, conquest of ((iiotto’s Tower), 127, 136. 

Education, resolution to know, essentia) to, 90. 

„ superficiality of modem, 109. 

EUjah, 66. 

Englaml, the interests of, 136. 

Equity, 110. 

Eton, lecture at, by author, on Giotto’s dog, 132. 

Etruscan art, not an imitation of Greek ; its history, 46 n. 
,, curves, and Greek, 66. 

„ vases, 27. 

Badid, S. Memmi’s, 107. 

Europe, modem, its desecraticm and vileness, 121. 

Eve spinning, Giotto’s Tower, 124, 131. 

Kieitement of talk and geeture in modem Florence, 9ff. 
EaaUr Hall, 50. 

Farra, & Memmi> (Hponish cliapel), 85, 115 f\ 

Falseliood, pmiielvmeiit of, 117. 

EnMiajr,S3. 

fcahtuB platen eo atewp lattve of— dress ! .3L 
WmA{QjgmmX apafelMMdeof Margaretfe 42L 
fM, Olpla^a touriaf aC, m 
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perfect, a test of restoration. 26. 

F^Bole. oonrent wall at, sketched by author ^1845), 46 
,, rock of, 32. 

Fighting, productive of nobility, 32. 

Fioretti di S. Francesco, quoted, 61. 

Fire, painting of, by Giotto, 52-4. 

Florence : — 

(cfc) Oenerally .- — 

best days of, their temper, 13, 32, 35. 

Christianity in, 1200-1300, 6. 

Giotto bom there, 1. 

,, works of, best studied there, ib. 

its “joyful quarter” and Cimnbuo, 34. 

modem, a vile wreck, 120. 

,, excited rhetoric in, 05. 

„ restoration in, ?5. 

(b.) Buildings, dx., in * — 

Baptistery, 5, 120. 

Campanile, 2. See s. Catrd^ Giotto, 

Duomo, CS *eqq. 

,, ceiling of, vaulted, GO. 

„ door of, 124 n. 

„ floor and size of, 70. 

Lung-Arao, the new, 27. 

Market-place of, Lucans Madonna, 27. 

Oratory of the Holy Ghost, desecrated, 121. 

Ponte Veochio, by Taddeo Gaddi, 78. 

S. Croce, as in Arnolfo's time, 12. 

„ Bardi chapel, 4. 

., Cimabue*B SU Francis, 7- 

„ Dean Stanley on, 11 n, 

,, defaced by restoration, 12. 

„ desecrated, 9 »rqq, 

„ founded by Franouoans^ 1294, 6. 

„ tombs in, 12 §eqq, 

„ •• C. Marsuppini's, 16. 

„ ugly, and why, 9 se^g. 

„ windows of, east and weal, 9. * 

„ „ vile modem one, X 

Sees. GMe. 

& lawenec, Sf. 


aHeriad^fWi^lOL 
& Meikkllwi^ fli. 17 f«^., 87« 
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Florenoe— (6.) BuMdings, eontfnued.^ 

S. lifaria Novella, aathor*i aoooant of, defective, 118 
and n. 

,, founded by Dominioans, 1279, 6. 

frescoes in ‘ — 

Annunciation, 89. 

Birth of Virgin, 19 geqq. 

Descent of the Holy Ghost, 84. 
Ghirlandaio s, 17 wqq. 

Joachim and Anna, 19 
Presentation of Vligin, 26. 

Spanish chapel, GL 

its form and proportions, 71 »eqq, 

„ subjects, 74. 

„ the noblest piece of piotorial 
philosophy in Italy, 75. 
frescoes in it : — 

Antonio Venezfano's retouUies, 78, 80« 
Filippo Memnii o Limbo, 74 a., 82. 
Besurrectlon (roof), 88. 

BL Dominic, his scroll, 781 
S. Memml s work, 86 ieqq , 90 teqq 
„ ,, rcstoratioD of, 09L 

„ ,, syinboliain, 00 

See a Memmu 

Taddeo Gaddi’s Ascension, 74, 84. 

„ Entombment, 78. 

„ St Peter's drown* 

Ing, 84. 

the Pilgrim's Progress of PloreDee, 
119. 

tmnbs in, Marchesa Ridolfi, 19. 
Western facade of, 89, 

UfUsfi, pMtorsi In 
A. Gaddi s Annundatlon (14X BU 
Bottleelii's VorUtode, 89, 88 teqti 
„ Judith, 89. 

fra Ai^illeo's Haulage and Death of the Vlifta, 4L 
fotnariaa, 8a 

Oietto’s Agony in Oasdsa (8k tJ ssff. 

„ CWstattheChom,8a 

Pndella, Dotaatbentie. 118 
f . llMfs Annnelatfon (9X 7a 

Tald*AiinChnitmali. 


pMMrtfkiOaSltM. 
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Fortitude, pictures of, their usual t 3 rpe, 38. 

,, Simon Memmi’s (Spanish chapel), 85. 

See s. BottieeUi, 

Francucans, churches of the, 11. 

„ Giotto and the, 2. 

Free trade, modem, 65. 

Frescoes, restoration of, 8 aeqq. 

See 8. Restoration. 

Fringe, artists’ love of rendering, 132. 


Gaddi, Angelo and Taddeo, 78. 

,, „ Annunciation by (Uffizii, No. 14), 80. 

,, Taddeo, and the Spanish chapel, 75. 

„ „ architecture of, 86. 

„ ,, built the Ponte Vecchio, 78. 

,, ,, Entombment, 78. 

„ „ Life of Christ (Assisi), 78. 

„ „ Resurroction (Spanish chapel roof), 83. 

„ ,, St Peter drowning, 84. 

Gainsborough, swift expressional power of, 56. 
Qalignani, time wasted on it by tourists, 43. 

Galileo, burial-place of, 114. 

„ father of natural science, 120. 

„ tomb of ancestor of, S. Croce, 13 seqq. 
Geometry, Giotto s Tower, bas-relief, 127, 138, 145. 

„ 8. Memmi’s (Spanish chapel), 107, 109, 111. 

Ghiberti, Etruscan temple of, 46 n. 

„ his creation of woman, l.SO. 

Ohirlandajo, drapery of, 58. 

freeooes of, S. M. Novella ; — 

Blrtli of the Virgin, 17 seqq. 

Bt SUiabeUi and the Virgin, ib* 


Ollea, Friar, visited by St Louis, 

Giotto, achievement of, to exalt home-life and human naton, 86-7. 
„ attitude of prayer and thanksgiving in his pseturea^ 19 
„ bettor seen in Florence than at A s ri ai or Fbdna, 1. 

„ bora in Floreiioe, 1. 

„ eboioo of moment by, 37. 

„ eokrar, its brightnom felt by bim, 6A. 

„ ,, aymboUeal nee of, fb. 

eeiii|iarad to Gaineborangh and Tbiner, W, 

» „ 1IUM.aB.BI. 
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Giotto, Dante, his friend, 2, 6, 26, 48, 68. 

„ dogs by, 132. 

,, domestic life exalted by, 86-7. 

,, drawing of drapery by, 57, 1 40. 

„ „ feet and hands, 25. 

„ „ hgures, 57 

„ ,, fire and flame, 52-4. 

„ ,, light, sees it is impossible, 53. 

,, expressional power of, 56-7. 

„ found by Cimabue, 66. 

,, founds Italian schools of colour, 27. 

,, Franciscans and, 2. 

„ heathen as viewed by, 59. 

,, kings, as painted by, 66. 

,, lessons of life given by, 124. 

,, love of obedience, 47. 

„ practical nature of, 7* 

„ religion, part of daily life with, 121 
,, school of, colouring in, 80 
,, sculpture of trees, foliage, 129-30. 

„ supremacy of, “ ha il gndo,” 37. 

„ temper of (cf Chaucer), 43. 

„ „ Etruscan-Greok, 46 

„ truth of, 21. 

„ unconventional, 27 

„ variable work of, 1. 

works of 

Assisi, chapel at. 1. 4, 8, 60. 

„ Charity, 94 

, Dying ITriar, 67. 

Hater Dolorosa, 23. 

,, Poverty, dog in, 132. 

„ Sfc. Francis at Aries, 67. 

„ In ecstasy, t6. 

„ Tlsion of Grsfory IX., *b. 

Plorsnoo, Oampanile sculptures, 118 Mqq.^ 

„ Dttomo, 2. 

* Vor the varlow sealpCoras on the Garopanlle^ see a. Adam, Agi4< 
mdtme, Antpaa, Aiehlteeture, AriUuaetlo, Astfonosiy, Oala, Ohstitir, 
OfllMlqii. CMon, DiedHiis, Barth. Eve, OsiMMlr^ 

IbnMV. Bmala. Jane. JoM, Ukow, iMb, Urn. 

ti miiiiili, toll, ttmd*, nm cw. wmm. 
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Giotto, works of, eon^jrmetf >— 

Florenoe, S. Croce : — 

Poverty, Chastity, Obedience, 8, 8. 

Heredias' daughter, 60 n. 

Bt Claire, 4. 61. 

St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 51. 

St Francis, 4, 61 

„ death of, 41 seijq , 55. 

„ before the Soldan, 62 seqq.f 56, 57, 60, 66 
St Txiiiis, 3 8eqq , 60, 61, 66. 

„ Tower of, 2, 120 aeqq. 
bas reliefs 

general scheme, 123 aeqq.^ 128. 
in detail, 120 aeqq. 

See B. Giotto, St. Louis, 

„ S. M. Novella* — 

Birth of Virgin, 19 seqq. 

Joachim and Anna, 10 seqq. 

Presentation of Virgin, 25. 

„ Uffirii:- 

Agimy in the Garden, 27 seqq. 

Ohnat at the Cross, 20 
Predella, not authentic, 118. 

Globe, quarters of the, S. Memmi, 110. 

God's law, the one all must Anally obey, 135. 

Goodbftn'a, Florentine library, 93. 

Qothio arohiteoture, its beauty in proportion and traoery, 10. 

„ ohapela, decoration of, proportionate, 46. 

Oimmmar, Oiotto'a Tower, bo^reliof, 145. 

„ 8 Memmi's (Spanish ohapeiy, OS. 115, 145. 

Geeat men, influenoe of, exa^^rated, 5Sb 

„ their debt to those before them, t6. 

Gveek MS., 2a. 

„ paintinga, 27. 

„ vases, painting and siae proportionate, 46. 

Gnfory IX., vision of (Giotto), 67. 

Haht, foroe of ohildhood's, OS and n. 

Barai^, iaventioa of (Giotto's Tower), 127, 140i 145. 

Heeds <*lald together " la old pietavoa, 24. 

BeeH^ iMlh end hseenese of, 30. 
ttsallBHv view of ttu^Glotto'e and modem, BO. 
ttioiO of O^sie, Hdeoe, 13X 
HMdM fOMM 
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Herodias, daughter of (Pisa Baptistery), 24. 

, « 3d. 

History, literal truth of, often of little value, 40. 

Holofernea, 39. 

Holy Spirit, descent of the (Spanish chapel), 74. 

Hope, S. Memmi's (Spanish chapel), 85. 

Horses, pictures of, 31. 

Hunting, love of, in art, 44. 

Icarus, 126. 

Imitation, mechanical and artistic, c.n.^ in sculptured drapery, 16. 
Invention, no modem, helps us to boo pictures quicker, 87- 
Iphigenia, obedience and, 48. 

Isaac, obedience and, 48. 

Isaiah, S. Memmi’s (Spanish chapel), 85, 99. 

Isling^n, 69. 

Italian gratitude, pref. 

,, iiiasteru, expression laboriously given by, 5(> 


Jabal, Giotto’s Towor, bas-relief, 125, 132 

Joan, Greasy, 21. 

Job, 8. Memmi’s (Spanish chapel), 85 n. 

Jubal invents musical instruments, not music, lOJ 
„ on Giotto's Tower, bas-relief, 125, 13:i. 

Jttdhth, Botticelli’s, 39. 

„ modem pictiyres of, vile, ib, 

„ story of, 40. 

Justice, 8. Memmi’s (Spanish chapel), 85. 

„ universal, 110. 

Justinian, S. Memmi's (Spanish chapel), 86, 87, 110. 


KimuCK (John), Bishop of St. David’s, 13L 
Kiughood, ^ 

KiQg% painting of, by Giotto and others, 66. 

See 0 . St, Xouu. 

**ialMd up in righteonsness," 65. 


Iaboom, Qlotlo*a Touur, 131. 

lanib God. Giotto’s Tower, its meaning* 


187 . 


f iiniiirwwiUp^ 136. 
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Law, Christian, S. Memmi’s, 111. 

„ Civil, „ 110. 

,, Giotto's Tower, b^-relief, 126-35. 

See 8. Chd, 

Leamington pump-room, size of, 72. 

Leghorn hats, Etruscan work, 36. 
li^rty, modern, 65. 

Life's battle must be fought alone, 90 and n. 

Lindsay's, Lord, “Cbnstian Art,” quoted • — 
on Giotto’s Tower, 2. 

,, ,, St. Francis, 67 n 

„ Spanish chapel frescoes, 03, 114. 

,, Taddeo Gaddi’s Resurrection, 83. 
Lionardo, chiaroscuro, &c., 83 
works of — 

CenoGolo, 60 

early example (l^fli/ii, 1288), 30 
Medusa, 39. 

Lippi, Filippo, Etrusenn tompei of, 46 n. 

Livy, Books i.-ii. to be studied for Florence, 7(Jt 
Log-worship, 59 

Logie, Giotto’s Tower, b.is.rehef, 127, 145 

„ 8. Memmi's (Spanish chapel), 92, 99, 100, 116. 

Lombard art, love of hunting, 32. 

London, advertisements in, 34. 

Loronietti's fresoo, Siena, 1.S4. 

Lorenao Monaco, work by (Uffizii), 11b 
Luoa della Robbia, 14, 18, 125 

„ , , Etrusuui in temper, 46 n 

„ ,, leafage of, in the musio (Giotto’s Tower), 145. 

,, ,, Madonna by (market-place, Florence)^ 217. 

MaHOHSTAM wars, 116 ti. 

Magi, the, 6fr-9, 68, 105 

Magnitude alone does not make a building grand, 72. 
Manupiiint, tomb of C'., 16. 

Madonna, modem, Mrs. Allen’s hair rostorar pLward, 84. 

,, revealed by Cimalme and Oiotto, 35 
MimniKin,' tHrving God and, 60. 

Mdalaii, IflUuenee on great men of their, 22L 
Mediwa, UonaidoX 86. 

Memmi, FIIi|i|M^ TR 

Cl I, Annuneiation by (UttMi, tf)b 78 and «• 
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Memini, Filippo, works by, at Assisi, 79. 

, „ „ Spanish chapol, 85 teqq. 

„ bimon, 78. 

„ „ drapery of, 115. 

,, „ leaf-painting of, 79. 

,, „ perspective of, 112. 

,, „ symbolic use of red by, 110. 

,, ,, works of, Spanish chapel, 75 seqq.* 

Microscope, horrid sights seen through the, 34. 

Michael Angelo, bunal-place of, 11 n. 

,, restores S. Croce, 12. 

, tries, to express spirit by size, 115. 

„ work of : Last Judgment, 75 n. 

Mill, J. S., on woman’s career, 36. 

Milton, quoted •— 

“At the Soldaii s chair, Defied the best of Payiiim chivalry," 5ft 

Miriam, triumph of, 40. 

Monasticiim, 115. 

Moses, 8. Memmi's (Spanish cha}^l), 85, 102. 

Mudie’s Library, 93. 

Murder, war and, 97. 

Murray, C. F., author's friend and helper, 118. 

„ Messrs,, Guide to Florence, referred to : — 

on ** judicious restoration,” 4, 60. 

„ west facade of 8. M. Novella, 89. 
variously quoted, 3, 8, 9, 13, 18, 60 n., 79. 
Music, all, in a sense sacred, 101. 

„ its essential power in animal life, 145. 

„ modem Itali^ 102L 
„ sculpture of (Giotto's Tower), 127, 139, 145. 

„ 8. Memmi’s (Bpanish chapel), 92, 101, 112L 

Myths, the facts natnie, but the npint true, 40, 63. 

See s. AniteuSt ApoUo, Athena, Atlas, DtedaUte^ lemnUf 
OrpheuM. 


* for H. Memmi's dUTereni frescoes In the Spanish ehapOl, see a 
Almagfvinf, Aristotle, Artthm^, Astronomy, Boethlns. Charity, Cflbtlsl;, 
CleawDt, David, SueUd, Frith. Fortitude, Oeomelir, Oieba, nririhr, 
Hope, Isaiah, Job, Jnstiee, Justinian, Law, Logic. Moaea, Mnsle, Mef 
Lsmbifd, Vrisdan, Fmdeiioe, PyttaagonM, Bhetorie^Sa. 

DomIri&Mii. lake, Mark, Matthew, Frier, Thoams, thesMS 
letopsq^fcliwrim. Tsaqpmx^* Theologf, Tran's widow, 
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Nayioation, Giotto’s Tower, 127, 136. 

Newcastle, railways built to carry coals there, 71 
Newman (H. R.), drawing of S. M. Novella.'»89 n. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 53 

Noah, drunkenness of (Giotto’s Tower), 125, 183. 

Nomi^ life (Giotto’s Tower), 125 

Norman and Byzantine races, result of their meeting, 37* 
„ art, love of hunting m, 32. 

Numbenng our days, useful arithmetic, 109. 

Obediinos, 47. 48. 

Opera. Sees Faust, 

Orcagna, 6 

„ school of, 86 
Orpheus, Giotto’s Towei, 145 
Oxford, author’s duties as professor at, pref 
,, galleries, old Italian picture in, 24 


Pajdua, Giotto’s Areua chapel at, 1, 4 
PotuUng, sculptu^ of (Giotto’s Tower), 127> L39-40, 142, 145. 
Parents, duty of, to children, 48 
„ not to anger them, tb, 

„ relation to them m later hfe, 49 seqq, 

Palis, oahatand at Notre Dame, 121. 

Path, the broad and narrow, 90 
PhTia, Certosa of, over-decorated, 122. 

Pentonville, 59. 

Persia, log-worship in, 69. 

Pnmgia, singing in snutby at (1874), lOR 
Peter Imbard, 8, Memmi's, 112. 

P1iiloeo|iby of art, a proOtless study, 31. 

PMqgmphs of Giotto's bas-reltefs reoommended, 123, 13^ HI. 
Pletei^ antiquanans’, ortiats', and dealenf knowledge of, US* 
Pisa, Ba p tistery door, Herodias and Salomd, 34. 

„ Canpo Santo, architecture of the, 10 
PiMBO, Andrea, bas-reliefs by, on Giotto's Toww, 138; IH ml 
137.144. 

^QMVBniil,lS4. 

Ptai A*, 48. 

laws 13A 14ft. 

P sttmy (Giotto's Tower), 138, 134 
MMlMe»&HeaMi\«L 



Proportion, the souroe of architectural grandeur, 72. 
PfUdenoe, S. Memmi^s, 85. 

Pythagoras, S. Memmft, 86-7, 108-9. 


Qusbgza, Jacopo della, door of Duomo, Florence, 124 n. 


Racinb, dramatic laws and, 21. 

Railroads, uselessly built, 71. 

Raphael, composition of, 20. 

„ Disputa of, 75 n. 

,, Sposalizio of, 47. 

Realism, Florentine, and Giotto, 26. 

Red, symbolic use of, by S. Memmi, 110. 

„ use of, 116. 

Religion, egotistic, 59. 

„ in daily life, Giotto's conception of it, 121. 

Rembrandt, gradations of gloom in, 52. 

Restoration, destructive mania of, 60, 75, 92. 

,, example of, Giotto's Joachim, 24-5. 

„ feet always perfect in, 25. 

,, Florentine frescoes and, 8 teqq. 

,, never repaints architecture rightly, 79. 

See s. Murray, 

„ of modem Florence, 89. 

Besurmotion, Byamtine idea of, 83-4. 

„ fresco of (Spanish chapel), 74. 

Reyn^ds, portrait of George III. and Queen Charlotte, 66. 
Rhetoric, modem Florentine, 95. 

„ 8. Memmi’s (Spanish chapel), 95, 98. 

RidiBg, ba»-rehef (Giotto's Tower), 126, 194 
Bight and wrong, senee of, 90. 

Rng«^ ‘Italy ’quoted, 13. 

Bo^ St. Peter's, its effect, 72. 

Roof and walls, Italian deooiation of, as giving eternal troth and 
• historisal fhets, 74. 

RnbsDi^ idoa of kings, 66. 


Saffliin, nothiiig nowWft, 12L 
tefl6esuthelawof,13r. 
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St. Auguatine, 86, 87. 

„ ,, S. Memmi’s, 116, 117. 

„ Claire, Giotto’s, 4, 61. 

, , Dominic, at Florence, 6. 

„ „ S. Memmi’s, 73-4, 119. 

„ Elizabeth and the Virgin, Ghirlandajo's (S. M. NoTella\ 
17 Mqq, 

„ Elizabeth of Hungary, Giotto’s, 4, 51. 

,, Francis, at Florence, 6. 

,, ,, gospel of works (poverty, punty, obedience), 7-8. 

,, „ stigmata of , their significance, 43. 

,, „ study of his life, worth making, t6. 

See 8. Gtma&ue, Giotto. 

„ George's Museum, drawing of S. M Novella bought for, 89 n. 
„ Joachim. See s. Giotto. 

„ John, S. Memmi’s (Spanish chapel), 85, 115. 

„ Louis of France, Giotto’s. 2 segg., 51, 60. 

„ „ Toulouse, Giotto’s, 4, 8, 51. 

,, Luke, S. Memmi’s (Spanish chapel), 85, 105. 

„ Mark, „ „ „ 86. 

„ Matthew, „ „ „ 85, 107. 

1. Paul, M „ „ 86, 118. 

„ Peter, „ „ ,, 74. 

„ Thomas, 44 

„ „ S. Memmi’s (Spanish chapel), 117. 

„ „ Aquinas, „ „ „ 86. 

„ Sophia, Constantinople, 91. 
siuBsou, Holofemes, 2, 40. 

Boieiioea, earthly and heavenly, S. Memmi’s (Spanish chapel), 8^ 
08 seqq., 110 9cqq> 

Soott, Sir W., Wandering Willie, 126. 

Boottiah Covenanters, wars of, 116 n. 

Soulptore, example of, in tomb to Galileo Galilei (S. Crooel 
IStegq. 

„ Giotto’s Tower, bos-reliof, 127, 189, 141, 144-6. 

Sense of right and wrong, 90. 

Setlk, reoe of (OiottoV Tower), 125 
Shakespeare, realism of, 21. 

Shepherd aits, 126. 

Stsna, LorenaiUi s fratoo at, 184. 

,, eeheol of, mtgiiiliosnt work, 77. 

„ „ their eheiMleiftstios, 8L 

Sjglit ef ttitage ae thiy arsb ementlal toert, 2A 
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Silence, best, till Wb know, 96. 

^ „ „ unless we think, 99. 

Singing, to be learnt, •}101-2. 

Sky, bottled by modem science, 21. 

Slavery, eloquence against, 65. 

Solomon, S. Memmi’s (Spanish chapel), 85, 97. 
Spanish chapel. See s. Flormcct Memmi, 
Spurgeon, Mr., 48. 

Stanley’s ** Westminster Abbey” quoted, 11 n. 
Statute-law, 110. 

Sun, the, unpaintable, 63. 

Switzerland, Vaudois cap, 107. 

Symbolism of cruciform churches, IL 


T-shaped churches, 11. 

Tafi mosaic, 27. 

Talk, vain, 96. See s. Rhetoric^ Slavery, 

Tkuchnitz, 93. 

Temperance, S. Memmi’s (Spanish chapel), 86. 

Tennyson, Northern Farmer” quoted . — 

“ Stubbed Thomaby waste,” 86. 

Theology, S. Memmi’s (Spanish chapel) 
oontempUtlve, 107. 
devotional, 118. 
dogmatic, 114. 
mystic, 116. 
polemic, 116. 
practical, 112. 

Tiohbome case, 43. 

Tiiitorei, colour of, symbolical, 66. 

„ Fall of manna, its colour, ift. 

Titian, drapery of, 116. 

„ relation to Giotto 

e.g.. Presentation of Viighi, 26. 

Btb Frands before SokUui, 62. 

Tobiaa and bia 84. 

ToBiha in 8. Grooe^ vile, 12. 

Tomriati advised to pay gnidea well, 

^ M natlees hnrry of, 68, 87. 

TbMMTHtiialdinga, 73. 

IMg, •Mto’aXofMry fane-fwIiaC, 127, 127. 
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Tradition, based on fact, 76. 

Trajan's widow, S. Memmi’s, 110. 

Truth, debating will not teach, 116, 

M gmUe assertion of the, 117. 

,, modem ideas of, 97. 

Tubal-Cain invents music, 102-3. 

„ Giotto's Tower, bos-relief, 125, 133, 141. 

„ S. Memmi's (Spanish cha^iol), %b» 105. 

Turner, clouds and warm colour of, 56. 

„ early works of, like Cousins or Varley, 118. 

„ drawing of pines, 108. 

Tuscan railroad company, 80. 

Tyrwhitt, R. St. J., on cruciform churches^ IL 

USUBT, 146. 

Vandyke, kings by, 66. 

Varley, drawings of, like early Turners, 118. 

Vasari, 76. * 

„ blunders brightly, 105. 

,, restores 8. Crooe, 12. 

Velasques, kings by, 66. 

Venice, Ducal Palace, 124 n. 

Veronese, Paul, variod colour of, 60 n. 

Virgin, pictures of. See s. Angtltco, Ctmahue, OkMandigo, OioUo, 
Luca, Madonna, Mcmmu 

Volition, faithfi^ its rewaid, 90. 

Voltaire, dramatic laws and, 21. 


Waluokim fields, objected to, 138 n. 

War, murder and, 97. 

„ raligioua, 116 and n. 

Watt,83L 

Wearing, by A. Pisano (Giotto's Tower), 126, 135. 

Westminster Abbey, oompared to Cmoe, 11 n. See d 
Alan^g. 

Wbdom, eanne and, 00, 

„ throngb pnyer eloni^ tL 
Woman, earear of, 37* 

eraate of (Olfltlo'k Tewer), IIQL 
„ fnnetiend^ 
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Words, function of tlie best, to comfort, 96 
Wgrld, forsaking it, for Christ, 50 
Wrong, sense for nght and, 90. 

YoREBHlBl, water enoroachmg on roads in, 138. 

Zskobiub’ tomb (Duomo of Florence), 68 
Zipporah, Botticelli s, 124 n. 

Zoroaster, S Memmi s (Spanish chapel), 59, 63, 105-6 


THE END 


FriaUd by BAUsarrm, Baam On. 
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^SSme And. Lilies. Three Lectures and lo ng 
Preface. 

The Crown of Wild Olive. Essays on Work, 
Traffic, and War, etc. 

The Two Paths. On Decoration and Manufacture. 
Time and Tide. On Laws of Work. 

Lectures on Art. Delivered at Oxford in 1870. 

A Joy For Ever. On the Political Economy of Art. 

The Queen of the Air. a Study* of Greek 
Myths 

The Ethics of the Dust. On the Elements of 

Crystallization. 
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trations. 

The Eagle's Nest. On the Relation of Natural 
Science to Art. 
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